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THE great meeting of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held in Boston during last week, unfortunately 
came at the time when all the colleges and universities 
of the land were holding their commencement exercises 
and filling the newspapers with the records thereof. 
The women’s meetings represented movements in society 
deeper and more influential, it may be, than the work 
of any university. For the new place which women 
are taking in modern society is not a place made for 
them outside of existing institutions to provide for the 
new work which women are doing in almost every depart- 
ment of human activity. All the arrangements of 
business and society have necessarily been rearranged 
with consequences of which no one can foresee the issue. 
There has been a vast gain in the freedom, self-respect, 
and dignity of women; and opportunities for self- support 
have opened to them unknown and undreamed of in 
any former generation. Whether the gain made by 
women has been won at the expense of their brothers 
and sons remains to be seen. ‘The effect upon family 
life of the reduction of the ability of men to support a 
family, if that should be the result of the new movement, 
no one can foresee. With undoubted advantages and 
most desirable progress, there are problems which cannot 
be solved: by any light-hearted taking of the chances. 
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HVERYBODY has rejoiced at the success of the great 
meeting of women in Boston, and the good wishes of the 
community have been expressed in many forms of hos- 
pitality. All the more shocking has been the accident 
which has dispelled the atmosphere of good cheer and 
turned the great assembly into a company of mourners. 
It is a little singular that a similar event marred the Con- 
gress of Christian Scientists, although in that case no 
one was killed. TheWoman’s Journal, as a singular coin- 
cidence, notes the fact that the death of Mr. Cleveland 
took place during the meeting of the Federation of which 
he so strongly disapproved because it would lead to 
suffrage and other things which he counted undesirable. 
There is no necesssary connection between the two things. 
There are many women’s clubs that are opposed to suf- 
frage, and the question of club life for women is similar 
to the question concerning club life for men: all depends 
upon the nature of the club and the quality of the people 
who belong to. it. 
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Tue unveiling of the statue dedicated to the memory 
of Senator Hoar at Worcester served to bring again 
into public notice one of the sturdy men of the last gen- 
eration. George Frisbie Hoar by birth inherited tradi- 
tions of academic culture and personal character: he was 
the representative of a type, a peculiar product of colonial 
life and character. He was one of the last of the ‘‘old 
colonials.’”’ He brought forward to the present time the 
best moral qualities, the peculiar traditions of social 
simplicity and honor, and the sturdy independence which 
were characteristic of the best forms of English life which 
.took root in American soil. He was at once a partisan 
and a non-partisan; a critic of the government and a de- 
fender of it; a rebel against ecclesiastic al authority and a 
devoted adherent of the Church. He could go as far as 
any of his colleagues and contemporaries in denunciation 
of the party to which he belonged, and then could adhere 
to it and use it because he believed it was, upon the whole, 
the best organic representative of the progressive element 
in American life. 
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Many reformers will sniff when we say that one of the 
most important moral and industrial questions now 
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before the American people relates to the treatment and 
the fate of our native and migratory birds. During two 
or three weeks in a year some birds have to be watched. 
The crows pull up the corn, and the cedar-birds eat cher- 
ries; but, during at least forty-five weeks in the year 
our birds are busily engaged in exterminating vermin 
and insects injurious to vegetation. The losses due to 
the destruction of the birds in the last forty years have 
amounted to billions of dollars. In respect to the equi- 
librium maintained between bird life and plant life the 
Chinese and Japanese are far in advance of us. If we 
were human and a little moré than half-civilized, it would 
not be many years before all our ponds, lakes, rivers, 
forests, and fields would be populated by happy races 
of these beautiful friends and coworkers with mankind. 


July Fourth. 


There are cosmopolitans who profess that they love 
all men alike and cherish an equal regard for all coun- 
tries. They say that it is narrow and selfish to tie 
one’s self to the apron strings of any local government, 
and to claim that any one country is better than another 
or more worthy of honor and devotion. But we have 
commonly found that by diffusion of interest these cos- 
mopolitans lost the intensity of feeling which is some- 
times necessary to any adequate performance.of duty. 
Instead of loving all men with the glowing affection 
which animates the patriot for his countrymen, they have 
a languid regard for their fellow-men, their countrymen 
included. They have an equal regard for all nations and 
but slight regard for any one. 

Of those who are ardent patriots and to whom the 
American flag at home and abroad is a symbol which 
kindles feeling and excites to generous action, there are 
many kinds and many degrees of patriotic fervor. When 
in a foreign port or sailing in distant seas one catches 
sight of the Stars and Stripes, a strange tempestuous 
gust of emotion sweeps’ through the soul, and feelings 
arise which a rational man could not describe and would 
find it difficult to justify by any appeal to reason. But 
the emotions excited are as different as those whom they 
affect. Americanism may be merely a passion for dis- 
play, a boastful disposition, and cause one to take the 
attitude of a swashbuckler who sees nothing good in any 
nation but his own, and is blind to all that is best in his 
own government and people. It may also represent 
ideals of which to all the world the names of Washington 
and Lincoln are signs and symbols,—ideals of freedom 
of justice and human endeavor to aid the progress of 
the human race. A patriot who cherishes ideals of this 
kind and who feels the surge of patriotic emotion is and 
must be a lover of his kind and the fyiend of all patriots 
and patriotic endeavor everywhere. 

The patriotism of the drum and fife has been exceed- ~ 
ingly effective in the past, and with the memories of 
Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and Yorktown will long be cher- 
ished, and, if need be, it will become again effective for the 
defence of human rights. In America the drum and fife 
heard, for instance, as it was the first day the sergeants 
marched through the streets beating up recruits for the 
Civil War, may cause the brain to whirl and the heart to 
throb, and in an instant change a peaceful citizen into a 
volunteer pledged to do and to suffer and, if need be, to 
die for his country and its cause. Heard now at any 
time the drum and fife rekindles for a moment the old 
ardor and renews the ancient enthusiasm; but, after all, 
it is now only a suggestion to the memory and not an 
impulse to action. 

Many good and wise men and women to the contrary, 
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we hold that militarism is not increasing in America, and 
that the enthusiasm excited by men in arms or the re- 
view of a fleet is not a passion for war, but a love of the 
spectacular and eagerness to greet the symbols of national 
power and prowess, mingled with a deep-seated love and 
reverence for those who in the past dared and suffered 
in the name of their country, and for the good of their 
fellow-men. ‘The average man and the boy everywhere 
loves noise, excitement, something now and then to 
break through all the routine and restraints of the com- 
mon life; but with it all there is less military ardor and 
less inclination to desert the peaceful pursuits of the 
common life than ever before. - 

It is a well-known fact that the men who would nat- 
urally have found their vocation a hundred years ago 
as pirates and robbers, now with the same disposition 
seek to make gain in the more peaceful pursuits of trade 
and speculation. This change marks a great improve- 
ment in common life; but another fact equally significant 
and much more important is that the men who a hundred 
years ago would have found no outlet for their surplus 
vitality excepting in some warlike pursuit, now find 
abundant opportunity to expend their zeal and energy 
either in exploration and peaceful adventure for the bene- 
fit of their fellow-men, or in carrying on some of the 
mighty tasks which rise up to challenge those who are 
virile, ambitious, and capable of great undertakings. 
Because the people are pleased with military display 
just as they are pleased with the ball game and the circus, 
we need not infer anything coneerning the dangers of 
militarism. They do not exist. 

It is not necessary to see to it that children pass through 
all the stages of savagery and barbarism which some 
psychologists say is their destiny before they reach the 
plane of civilization, but it is desirable to take into ac- 
count and provide in a reasonable way for the outburst of 
exuberant spirits which, unprovided for and undirected, 
will work mischief. Just so fast and so far as the youth- 
ful mind can be led to admiration of noble character and 
high ideals, the wise parent and instructor will assist and 
lead the way. But over-repression will lead to reaction 
and disgust with the noble traditions which have been 
associated with repression and weariness. Mirth, jol- 
lity, patriotism, and the Fourth of July go together. 


Religious Vacations and Moral Holidays. 


We have come to the time of year when many of our 
churches are closed, most of our ministers ‘‘out of town,” 
and thousands of our good church people away for the 
summer. What becomes of our religion at these times? 
A few months ago we were at the time when pulpit 
utterances were intensely earnest, and in our churches 
there was great activity in matters pertaining to church 
life. Why have matters so vitally important then been 
laid aside now? If the life of the spirit is of such vital 
importance as to justify the work and the cost of our 
churches, how can we afford to cease these activities 
for a considerable part of the year? Are we neglecting 
our spiritual life while our churches are closed, or are 
we away on long vacations? 

The question is important. There are people of 
different religious habits from ours who think this custom 
of most of our churches a grave blunder. And there 
are many of our own people who half suspect that we 
are blundering. There are others of our people who 
accept the fact that the custom is very firmly established, 
but who could scarcely justify it to any one who suggests 

we are, in the summer, neglecting our spiritual life. 
es What is to be said of the fact that thousands of our 
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people almost or quite cease attending church for two 
months out of the year, and that most of our ministers 
cease preaching? ‘There are two classes of results of 
our hours of worship, the immediate results and the 
remoter results. The immediate results are often very 
transitory, the remoter results are more permanent. 
There are people who, in their worship, desire the im- 
mediate results, and care little about or even fail to 
know that there are more remote but permanent results. 
And there are many ministers who aim at direct effects, 
and disregard or fail to recognize the farther aim. ‘There, 
are religious states of mind that are very transitory, 
and that can be maintained only by a very frequent 
repetition of the religious exercises that produce them. 
There are lines in an old hymn that read, 


“Yell me the story often, for I forget so soon; 
The early dew of morning has passed away at noon,’ 


And some people find that what they look upon as the 
spiritual life is similarly transitory: they must maintain 
it by constant use of at least one service of worship on 
Sunday, sometimes more, and by a mid-week service of 
prayer. Tor the religious life of a man of such habits a 
two months’ religious vacation would be disastrous. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that these religious habits 
do not prevail: they scarcely exist in our churches. 

In general, our people and our ministers do not highly 
value a form of religion with these characteristics. Our 
people find little encouragement for the verbal expression 
of their religious experience: there is little opportunity 
for it in our church activities. Our people desire, and 
our ministers aim at, the remoter but more permanent 
results of our hours of worship, and our experience 
and observation commend this attitude. The fervor 
that we feel during a service is not the one thing we 
most desire. We aim at the profounder results in 
character. ‘The goal of the appeal of a sermon should 
be the deep and fundamental elements of *personality. 
A state of feeling comes quickly and goes quickly; but 
a profound change of character is slower in being pro- 
duced, and the change is lost but slowly and never 
entirely. How far can you throw a feather? Not far: 
it is easily moved, but it is easily stopped just by the 
atmospheric resistance. How far can you throw a 
piece of lead? It is heavier to start, but, once in motion, 
it is harder to stop. ‘There are elements in our person- 
alities which, if our religious activities can get them 
going, have tremendous momentum. And they are 
potent in the processes of the transformation of char- 
acter. 

This quality of momentum is lost sight of by those 
who think we are all wrong in having religious vacations. 
The man who uses faithfully the religious exercises of 
his church, aiming at the profounder results of worship, 
can safely take a good vacation,—yes, not only can he 
do it safely, but he can do it profitably. Most people 
are positively benefited religiously by a temporary 
cessation of religious activity. ‘the man with a great 
moral problem, a task in self-mastery, is likely to find 
a gain in getting where, for a time, he can cease the 
strain. He needs an occasional ‘‘moral holiday.” 

Though paradoxical, yet it is true that there are times 
when there is more profit in idleness than in activity, 
when we gain more with hands folded than with hands 
diligent, when we learn more by being inattentive than 
by being attentive. The life of the spirit needs a time 
of quiet. These elements in our personalities that 
have the power of momentum need to have times when 
their forward movement is not interfered with by per- 
sistent activities. It is not merely that we need rest, 
but there are inner activities that will give us precious 
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results if we give them a time in which to work out these 
results. Many a boy learning to swim finds that at the 
beginning of the second summer he can swim better 
than he could at the end of the first summer. During 
the winter, by unconscious processes, he has been learn- 
ing to swim. Many a person, in learning to trust himself 
to the buoyancy of this infinite element on which the 
life of the spirit depends, has a similar experience. He 
has had a time of activity, and then a time of cessation 
of activity, and he finds that his gain of power has contin- 
ued even when his activity ceased. Religious vacations 
and moral holidays can be richly productive of religious 
experience and of moral power. 


Spiritual Possession. 

‘‘Thou hast made the pleasant yet more pleasant to 
me, the fair yet fairer, the desirable yet more desirable.”’ 
This sweet and gentle outburst from the grateful heart 
of the old Persian sage contains the essence of spiritual 
possession. Standing perhaps in some obscure, homely, 
unattractive station, he lifts his eyes to the wonders of 
the universe, he learns to appreciate beauty, his mind 
turns toward the excellence, the power, and glory of 
human nature. 

Something of God’s meaning and design scintillates 
in the air all about him, and he is no longer a microscopic 
insect crawling in the dust, but a son of God partaking 
of the bounty from his great storehouse and treasury. 
The spiritual possessor is perhaps the only one who 
actually owns the world; for the man who thinks he 
owns it, or any considerable portion of it, may be ab- 
solutely incapable of making more than a gross material 
use of what he reckons as his. To many, life is a curious 
puzzle, a hideous nightmare, a something abhorrent that 
confuses the mind and unnerves the will. It is without 
meaning or purpose. 

We should -be laughed at for claiming that spiritual 
possession can ever compensate for the miseries, the 
denials, the hard, bitter, cruel things that make up a 
life of perpetual struggle and defeat. How gauzy these 
gentle and poetic qualities seem to the hard-headed, 
close-fisted people who call themselves the successful 
ones of earth! But even in our time there is a tender 
place in the common heart for the spiritual possessor 
who is not greedy or grasping, who does not think only 
of making his material handful the biggest that can be 
grasped, who is content to serve without selfish fore- 
thought, and to love where the heart prompts. Un- 
worldliness is still considered beautiful by the plain 
people. The ideal of honor, probity, devotion to duty, 
heroism of the modest sort, still touched that deep, 
vital chord in human nature and makes us better men 
and women. It is creditable for a great pure-hearted 
lover of his kind, a patient worker, a benefactor and 
humanitarian, to be poor, for the final recognition of his 
spiritual riches is his reward. Abraham Lincoln, Gen. 
Grant, would not have been so dear to their country- 
men had they been plutocrats. Their services were so 
far beyond payment, save in love and gratitude, the 
recognition of them became part of the spiritual treasure 
of a whole people. ‘The instant response of the common 
heart toward the higher examples of unselfish goodness 
and nobleness is an impetus of great value in the moral 
elevation of the race. 

The more beautiful and beloved characters the world 
possesses the more worthy is it to be an abode of souls. 
Such natures draw good and blessing from all things as 
the bee finds honey in desert places. They are the honey 
gatherers of life. The writers of the loveliest psalms, 
of the later Isaiah, of the book of Job, of all the great 
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and reverent poets, have felt themselves rich in those 
aspects that excite gratitude and awe. They have 
turned their eyes away from the pessimistic side, for 
we must see the best and love the best to enter into 
spiritual possession. We must preserve the bloom of 
innocence and purity that marks the pure in heart. We 
sometimes feel that such characters have almost per- 
ished out of modern life. It is a difficult time to pre- 
serve the ideal. unsmirched. Such sweet natures we 
think of as old, a vanishing race. We fancy them as 
dwelling in retired, sequestered places, engaged in con- 
genial tasks that lead to admiration and reverence for 
God’s works and obedience to his laws. 

We think of the gentle and lovely Saint Francis, of the 
author of the ‘‘ Imitation,’ of the pure-hearted and good 
of all times who form a galaxy of bright and tender 
natures. Our own Channing has arrived at sainthood, 
and forms the aureole of the faith he called into being. 
Some characters of fiction and legend, Galahad of the 
Holy Grail, Dinah Morris, and many others, we cherish 
thus. ‘The spiritual possessor is often thought to be an 
unpractical simpleton, a gullible person, the victim 
of sharpers and designing people. Absent-minded cler- 
gymen, old college professors, bookworms, archzolo- 
gists, and pedants form a part of the regular stock in 
trade of the novelist and playwright. 

But the spiritual riches of our time are often bestowed 
upon those who are in the thick of the great material 
conflict for the betterment and uplifting of the neighbor. 
They are not dreamers and mystics in the old sense, but 
ardent lovers of their kind, arduous in their effort to 
push the world forward in the path of right and justice; 
moral heroes who begin far down in the scale, and educate 
and train themselves to great ends. They may not even 
call themselves religious. They may be simply smitten 
with pity for the needs of the world until the desire in 
them grows imperative to help. 

The spiritual possessor is inevitably an idealist, whether 
he works with colors and canvas, clay and marble, or 
with bricks, iron bars, or merchandise. He has the 
vision beautiful and holy of Sir Launfal before his eyes, 
at least at times. He dreams sometimes of how excel- 
lently life might be lived if men were brothers, dwelling 
together in love and harmony, serving and helping each 
other unselfishly, and who without uselessly inquiring 
into God’s nature and attributes, trust him, love him, 
like a little child who lisps his prayer at his mother’s 
knee, believing the heavenly Father will take care of him 
through the dark hours. 


Current Topics, 


SELDOM has so unanimous consensus of appreciation 
attended the bier of a statesman as that which distin- 
guished the death and obsequies of Grover Cleveland, 
who breathed his last at 9.30 on the morning of June 
24 and was laid beside his daughter Ruth in the ceme- 
tery at Princeton, in New Jersey, on the following Fri- 
day. ‘The utterances of political leaders and of news- 
papers of all shades of opinion reflected the wide-spread 
impression that Mr. Cleveland, since his retirement 
from public life at the end of his second term in 1897, 
had grown in the esteem of his countrymen, and that 
the periods of his incumbency as the chief magistrate 
of the nation are regarded in the retrospect as periods 
of sane, patriotic, and constructive statesmanship. 
The last clod of earth had hardly been cast into Mr. 
Cleveland’s grave when the subject of the erection of a 
suitable monument to his memory by popular sub- 
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scription was publicly broached in various parts of the 
country, and notably in the East, which Mr. Cleveland, 


-by his temperament and genius, peculiarly typified. 


ed 


THE pre-convention activities at Denver indicate 
that the national gathering of the Democratic party to 
formulate a programme and nominate a ticket will be 
an occasion of much free speech. Among the issues that 
will confront the convention will be the attitude of the 
party upon the question of the power of the federal 
courts to grant injunctions. Another point which 
promises to furnish a ground for vigorous controversy 
is the demand of Southern Democrats that a plank de- 
claring for prohibition be inserted in the platform. It 
is generally conceded that William J. Bryan, to whom 
almost two-thirds of the delegates are pledged, either 
by instruction or by choice, will be the nominee for 
President. For the second place on the ticket the 
interests of a large field of aspirants are being pressed 
with varying enthusiasm, and no candidate for the 
nomination is apparently in a position to control the 
situation. 

Sd 


For the first time since President Diaz established 
order in Mexico, disorders, which some of the press des- 
patches have dignified with the name of a revolution, 
are in progress in the northern part of the republic, and 
government troops are being hurried to several points 
in the vicinity of the frontier touching upon the State 
of Texas. The version of the ferment that is given at 
the City of Mexico characterizes the activities of the rebels 
as primarily a hunt for loot. Certain it is that the 
complete suppression of the forces of the revolutionists 
is foreshadowed by the energetic measures that have been 
put into execution from the Castle of Chapultepec. At 
the request of the Mexican embassy at Washington 
President Roosevelt has ordered that troops be sent to 
the American side of the border to co-operate with the 
Mexican authorities by a full enforcement of the laws of 
neutrality on American soil. The movement of Ameri- 
can troops began on June 29. 


od 


Tue abortive attempt at a revolution in Northern 
Mexico has served the incidental purpose of calling pub- 


_ lic attention afresh to the services of Porfirio Diaz to his 


country, and to the efficiency of the rule which he has 
established, practically as indicator without interrup- 
tion since 1884. During that period Gen. Diaz, who 
is proud of the Indian blood in his veins, has done much 
to place Mexico in the very front rank among Latin- 
American countries. President Diaz has ruled consti- 
tutionally when he could, and by the right of might 
when he had to; but not even his most bitter enemies 
have succeeded in impeaching his honesty or his patri- 
otism. Among foreigners who have lived in Mexico 
and have had an opportunity to study the administra- 
tive and material development of the country Gen. Diaz 
is regarded as the real maker of the republic. 
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THE clash between the newly born constitutionalism 
and the autocracy in Persia culminated in a spectacular 
tragedy on June 23, when the parliament buildings at 
Teheran were razed by a bombardment ordered by the 
shah, Mohammed Ali. In the buildings were barricaded 
a group of the representatives of the people together 
with some of the leaders of liberal organizations who had 
been in armed revolt against the central authority and 
had found asylum with the members of parliament. 
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Many of these were killed in the course of the bombard- 
ment, which was conducted with the thoroughness typical 
of the methods of Oriental despotism. The campaign 
of repression is being continued energetically as these 
pages go to press. The shah, in a circular issued to the 
powers on June 27, announced that he had dissolved 
parliament, and that the new body, to be augmented 
by the organization of a senate, will be convened in 


three months. 
Pl 


THE history of democracy in Persia has been as brief 
as it is stormy. ‘The edict granting a parliament to the 
Persian people was issued by the late shah on Aug. 
5, 1906, a few months before his death. The new con- 
stitution went into effect at the beginning of 1907; 
shortly after Mohammed Ali had succeeded his father 
on the throne. The friction between the democracy 
and the autocracy began with the very opening of the 
reign of the shah of to-day, who has yielded grudgingly 
and little to the demands of the duly elected representa- 
tives of the people. ‘Theoretically considered, the Persian 
constitution is an admirable instrument, modelled upon 
the good features of the constitutions of the most pro- 
gressive western peoples; but to all intents and purposes 
the popular form of government has existed only on 
paper, and the shah, with the co-operation of the court 
camarilla and the old bureaucracy, has ruled much as 
his ancestors ruled. The tragedy of June 23 may be 
regarded as an outcome of the shah’s desire to continue 
that method of administration. 
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A “onc step toward the ownership of public utilities 
by the government in France was taken last week when 
the senate, contrary to forecasts of its probable conduct, 
adopted the premier’s bill for the nationalization of 
railroads. M. Clemenceau’s measure, which had been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies by a large majority, 
encountered vigorous opposition in the upper legisla- 
tive body, and its fate at the hands of the senators ap- 
peared to be in grave doubt up to the very moment 
of the voting, which ultimately gave the government a 
majority of 37. The process of nationalization will 
begin with the purchase of the Chemin de Fer de l’Ouest, 
and it is predicted by the opponents of the government 
control in France that this proceeding will be followed 
by the purchase of all the railroads in the country, to- 
gether with various other public utilities, such as insur- 
ance companies and mines. 


Brevities, 


The title of an article in the New Reformer of India is 
‘The Sayings of the Bhagavan Sir Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. The Light of the New World.” 


Two waves of population meet in our cities: the one 
starts from foreign shores, the other flows in from the 
rural districts. The result is congestion and misery. 
The cure is evident. 

Ministers wore wigs in the pulpit down to the begin- 
ning of the lastcentury, when Mr. Bentley of Salem, Mass., 
at the death of his elder colleague, became the minister of 
the church and laid aside the wig and the creed. 


We have done little for any person diseased in body or 
mind if we have done no more than to make him depend 
upon the faith and courage of.some stronger soul, Often 
the last state of that man is worse than the first. 
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A Japanese student, going home across the Pacific, 
was exposed to a terrific storm. Being asked if he was 
not afraid, he said, ‘‘No, I prayed to Buddha, and to 
Christ, and to the eight million gods of Japan, and was 
not afraid.” 


One objection to living more than a hundred years 
is that, although on a slightly higher plane, one would 
again have to live through so many crises in which there 
would be a fearful looking for é6f ruinous disaster—which 
did not come. 


Two of the most successful temperance lectures we 
ever heard were given, one by a man who photographed 
his friend when he was merry, and by another one who 
furnished a friend a shorthand report of his conversation 
of the evening before. 


The sensational statements about a few men holding 
the bulk of the wealth of the country commonly refer to 
stocks and bonds, and not to the vast wealth repre- 
sented by houses, lands, and crops of many: kinds, which 
are worth billions of dollars. 


We may with fairnesss distrust any man who claims that 
he has caught leprosy from contact with a single case 
of it, and that he has been cured by any kind of practice. 
The belief that leprosy is not an infectious disease is gain- 
ing ground, and the cure of leprosy is yet to be found. 


With our new psychical research and the conclusions 
therefrom we shall soon arrive at the place where it will 
be regarded as inexcusable cruelty to get a multitude of 
little children together in a religious meeting, to be 
wrought up to repentance for their sins and fear of future 
punishment, 


A John Eliot Pilgrimage. 


BY MARY FIFIWLD KING. 


‘“‘No,” said the kindly New Apostle of the Roxbury 
church, ‘‘John Hliot was not born at Nazing, as every 
one has supposed, but at Widford,—Widford-upon-Ware. 
It’s the prettiest place imaginable, and I advise you 
to go there.’ Now the advice of the New Apostle is 
worth taking, both in matters spiritual and historical, 
and so it came about that on a memorable day in the 
early [English spring-time three friends set out on an 
Eliot pilgrimage from Jondon. 

The “‘tube” from Gower Street brought us in a twink- 
ling to the gray Liverpool Street station for the ‘‘twenty 
to eleven” train, an early hour for Londoners. Long 
consultations of maps and time-tables had finally located 
the obscure little town of Widford about twenty-five 
miles out in Hertfordshire. No one had heard of it, 
and its obscureness was still further realized when we 
found ourselves in what is called a ‘‘slip carriage’”’; that 
is, a car arranged to sway on the end of a train, like the 
last bob on a kite, to be switched off on a side line not 
worth a regular service. Almost immediately we were 
out among the fields and market gardens, with that rich 
green of grass and foliage which makes rural England so 
enchanting to American eyes. The train ran quite 
close to the historic Rye House, the scene of the great 
“‘conspiracy” of Charles II.’s time, giving a glimpse 
of the old tower and house on the pretty river bank. 
It is now a place for Sunday-school picnickers and motor 
car parties, who have little interest in the grim story of 
Sir Algernon Sidney and Lord William Russell. 

Widford station was as attractive as a lodge gate at 
the entrance to a park. A rather steep road wound 
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up at the left, nearly overarched with fine old English 
elms and beeches, and with hawthorne hedges almost 
as high as those in the famous Devonshire lanes. But 
who, with words, can’ describe that sweet and lovely 
country as the pilgrims saw it! As the road climbed 
to the crest of the hill, one of the most charming views 
in England was opened out before us,—one of the views 
which provokes silence rather than speech. Fresh from 
the late heavy rains, and rejoicing in the warm sunshine, 
all nature seemed to be singing. Everything was alive, 
and life for plant and tree and bird and insect was good. 
Bluebells and cowslips crowded the roadside, apple-trees 
were in full bloom, the air so soft and odorous that 
just to breathe it was a joy. Over the green meadows 
rose dozens of larks, singing, trilling, whistling, as they 
circled farther and farther up into the blue sky,—that 
inimitable, fascinating song of the English lark to which 
no poem but Shelley’s ever did justice. 

Through the trees peeped the old church with glisten- 
ing flint walls and characteristic square tower, in this 
case tipped with a slender spire. Another turn in the 
road, and we came directly upon it. There was a pict- 
uresque lych-gate, masses of dark yews, and the usual 
clustering tombstones, this time neat and well cared. 
for. The grass was blue with forget-me-nots, and 
always through the trees was the beautiful view of the 
soft hills with the tiny river below. On the left of the 
churchyard stretched a high brick wall, in such good 
repair and apparently so modern that it was difficult 
to believe it to be the wall of the old thirteenth-century 
monastery garden, contemporary with the church, which 
belonged to the monastery. No such mortar can be 
made nowadays, it seems, and this is eight hundred 
years old. The flint stones of which the church is 
built are a local product, yet it takes patient searching, 
we understand, to find the perfect specimens used by 
the old masons who fitted them so cunningly. Such 
work defies the best tools the modern stone-cutter 
can bring against it. Great clusters of of tawny-yellow 
wall flowers peered through the arched gateway of the 
old garden, set apart now from the regular churchyard 
as a private burial place. On the right of the church 
was the rectory, with blooming apple-trees, bee-hives, 
and roses in its garden, and some beautiful old pieces 
of furniture within the house. Notwithstanding the 
many claims upon his time, the rector generously offered 
to be our guide. He knew instinctively what our errand 
was, as there has been a constantly growing number 
of American pilgrims since the discovery of the Eliot 
records in the parish register. In fact, now that Widford 
charms have been discovered, it bids fair to become 
another favorite shrine for Americans. 

For many long and laborious years the tector has 
devoted himself to the work of repairing and restoring 
the ancient church, which, to use his own words, he 
found ‘‘a wilderness,’’ and which he will leave a garden. 
The difficulties under which the minister of the usual 
English country parish labors would seem insurmounta- 
ble. Not only is the stipend often wholly inadequate 
for even the necessities of a clergyman’s position, but 
calls innumerable are made upon him which he cannot 
refuse. To attempt to repair his church, whose value 
he is perhaps the only one to appreciate, is to ery for 
the moon, and yet with a splendid and persistent cour- 
age it is done, a little at a time, till in his old age he 
can look upon his church sound and safe through his 
efforts for centuries to come. Americans should be 
only too willing to help wish such preservation, especially 
in places closely identified with our own history. 

The Widford church is of much interest architecturally, 
and has a delightful peal of six bells with that mellow, 
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singing quality which comes with age. ‘There was once 
a fine rood loft, and several’ rare-cushioned shafts, one 
of which has been rescued and brought back to the church. 
A piscina and a really superb oak door with great hinges 
are other treasures. At the end is the Hliot Memorial 
window. In the vestry, in the depths of an iron chest, 
lies the precious volume with the Eliot records. Since 
their discovery by Dr. Eliot of New York and the rector, 
the volume has been cleaned and repaired at the British 
Museum, and the writing is now wonderfully clear and 
black. It is in the same quaint style as the entries 
in the Bow Church, London, record book which preserves 


_ John Milton’s baptism. We looked;éagerly at the entry 


of John Eliot’s christening in 1604, and also at that of 
the marriage of his parents in 1591. ‘The font is the 
original, with a carved oak cover, the gift of Dr. Eliot. 

But the Eliot records are not the only interest in 
Widford church. It is intimately connected with the 
Lambs. The ‘‘Hssays of Elia’? were really a Widford 
product, and, as the rector told us, ‘‘More than once 
Mary Lamb has been carried out of church with those 
unfortunate attacks which darkened her life.’ In a 
corner of the churchyard lies Mrs. Mary Field, grand- 
mother of Charles Lamb, with the inscription he wrote 
fast fading from the stone. ‘‘On the green hill-top hard 
by the house of prayer—a modest roof, and not dis- 
tinguished from its neighbor barn, save by its slender 
tapering length of spire—the grand-dame sleeps.” 

She has slept since the year 1792. With a twinkle 
in his eye, the rector pointed to another stone recording 
the death of an ancient gentleman, ‘‘After sixty years 
of conjugal happiness with his widow who survives him.” 

The little river at the foot of the hill was well known 
to Isaac Walton, who was a fine admirer of the Widford 
fish. 

A rest at the village inn, with a lunch of good English 
cold beef and salad, a visit to the shop where hob-nailed 
shoes, seythes, toffee, and picture postal cards were 
pleasantly blended, and it was train time, with good-bye 
to the meadows and the larks, the church and the yew- 
trees. Our ears tingled afterwards on receiving from 
the rector a gentle chiding for having left the lych-gate 
open, to the danger, not of the quiet sleepers in the church- 
yard, but of the cattle, to which the yew is a deadly 
poison, 

Many are the sunny memories of English days, but 


‘among them the Widford visit will never be forgotten. 


Lonpon, Enc, 


A Chiswick Funeral. 


BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


Outside the snow was falling, with that kind of dreary 
persistence that meant, as one well knew, heavy drifts 
in the country roads, and what was for many of us a 
season more fruitful of melancholy than any of the 
poet’s autumn days. The moaning wind rattled the 
windows, so that I hardly heard the knock at the door, 
which was repeated. It was Elvira Jeanne Chenan, 
our latest French-Canadian lady, who had been induced 
to tarry with us for a sufficiently long season to under- 
stand, at least partially, that the gentle art of entering 
our little parlor was not by flinging herself bodily against 
the door, and, without further warning, precipitating 
herself at a bound into our presence. It had been a 
work of weeks on the part of my wife to teach her the 
meaning of the ordinary visiting card. For a long time, 
when that symbol of a formal call was presented at the 


_ door, Elvira would fly with lightning rapidity up one 
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flight of stairs and down another, clutching the card 
convulsively as if it were some form of talisman. 

‘But, Elvira,’ we said, desperately, after this per- 
formance had been many times repeated, “‘this card 
means that some one wants to see us, and has sent up 
her name by you. And how shall we know it unless 
you give us the card ?”’ 

“Ts that so?” Elvira stared in blank bewilderment. 
“‘T thought it was a present. Why was it that the lady 
did not tell me her name?” 

“She thought you might forget it.” 

Elvira assumed the inscrutable look of Mona Lisa, 
sphinx of Italy, and answered nothing. Perhaps she 
understood. There are unfathomable depths in her 
mind which I have never even tried to sound. 

Now it was Elvira ushering in a middle-elderly man 
from Chiswick, who had often come for me on certain 
important errands, chiefly for funerals, though occa- 
sionally for a wedding. It was for the latter function 
th_t he had once brought me a young couple from across 
the river, before I had secured what was necessary in 
that State,—a license from the governor, enabling me 
to perform the marriage ceremony. 

“Are you at home, Reverend?” he had asked,— 
though the question seemed what the Roman Catholics 
call ‘‘a work of supererogation,’ as I stood there in 
bodily presence. ‘‘Well, I’m plum glad of it, as this 
young couple is here hot-foot to be married. I said I 
supposed ’twas a case for the parson, and—and”—O 
lame and impotent conclusion,—‘‘and here we be.” 

With regret I carefully explained the situation to 
the expectant bride and groom: ‘‘You will have to go 
round to a neighboring minister. I am sorry, but I 
can’t legally marry you. Or, rather, if I did, I believe 
I would be liable to a fine of a hundred dollars.” 

I almost expected the couple would burst into tears 
at this unforeseen delay. Nothing of the sort. ‘‘Now 
ain’t that comic?” said the bride-elect, breaking forth 
into uncontrollable merriment, in which her attendant 
female friend joined vociferously. ‘The groom, as 
usual more shame-faced and far less executive, was much 
more dejected. 

“Come, Josiah,’ said the bride, ‘‘it’s misfortunate, 
but we shall have all the more ride.’”’ As the roads 
were in a dreadful state with mud, I could not see how 
this would specially add to the festivity; but, when I 
dismissed them, the bride and her friend were still poking 
each other and laughing immoderately, and declaring 
that it was as comic as never was. 

The present occasion was, however, by no means so 
jocular. Mr. Gideon Stiles stood before me, mopping 
his brow from the exertion of having driven over from 
Chiswick in the force of the storm, and spoke out of 
the still attendant excitement. 

“Yes, sir,” he began, as if I had previously contra- 
dicted him, ‘‘yes, sir, we must all die, and it’s come to 
Brother Martin. I don’t know, Reverend, that you 
knew Mr.*Martin: he’s lived in the Old Men’s Home for 
the past six or seven years. I calculate he had neither 
chick nor child to look after him. Some of his folks 
down Boston way had money, but they was a trifle 
near. Yes,” he added regretfully, ‘‘just the least bit 
near. Any way, naturally he didn’t want to be obligated 
to them, so he went into the Home. It’s a poor story 
when a man hasn’t any sons nor daughters nor wives’”’— 
as if he were a Mormon—“‘to do for him. And so’’—as 
if he felt something of a religious nature ought to be 
said—‘‘God’s heavenly will be done. And, in short, 
savin’ your presence, Brother Martin’s dead.” 

“‘And you have come for me?” 


“Yes, sir, yes, in a way. I’ve come for you. I’ve 
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been all over Chiswick to get another minister,—a more 
regular one than I suppose you be (I mean no offence, 
sir). And, as it were, they wouldn’t take the job. You 
see, Brother Martin weren’t a meetin’ goin’ man; and 
he didn’t believe in much o’ nothin’. That’s why I’ve 
come to you. At least, I figured it out by his conversa- 
tion, which I’m sorry to say, sir, was a trifle profane, 
that he weren’t exactly orthodox pious. Why, Rey- 
erend,” this in a half-frightened whisper, ‘‘I’ve heerd 
him say he didn’t believe in hell! And, when it comes 
to that, I suppose he might as well have been a regular 
heathen.”’ 

Without discussing the enormity of holding such doc- 
trines, I inquired if the funeral services were desired at 
once. 

‘“Yes, sir, in a sense, it is; that is, at twelve o’clock 
this very day as ever was. You see’’ (apologetically) 
“none of the other ministers, he not being a meetin’ goin’ 
man, would go so far as to take the responsibility for 
his soul. But, there, sir, heathen or not, he couldn’t 
help dyin’, now could he? JI ask you as man to man.” 

I made haste to assure Mr. Stiles that I had no grudge 
against Mr. Martin, however heretical his sentiments, 
and that I would be ready to accompany him at once. 

“By the way, sir, wouldn’t your wife like to come? 
It might give her some recreation. She'll be in the way 
of seein’ some of our best Chiswick folks. To be sure, 
the doin’ is pretty bad.” 

‘“What is bad?”’ I asked in bewilderment. 

‘‘The doin’, sir, as it were, the goin’—the roads.”’ 


“Oh, yes. No, on the whole, I don’t think my wife 
will care to go. She is busy, she has much to do.” 
“T see.’ Mr. Stiles’s face lighted up with sudden 


intelligence. ‘‘I have heard your wife is much wrapped 
up in fancy work—working worsted flowers—sort 0’ 
useless, you know, but very pretty, very pretty.” 

In his attempt to be polite, he quite overdid it. It 
was wellknown that the New England housekeeper 
would have thought the heavens would fall if she had 
given her time to such an idle pursuit as fancy work. 

“Yes, things do take up the women’s time. Now 
there’s my wife, Miss Stiles. She’s a large woman; 
yes, she’s large.” He paused, as if vainly trying to 
estimate her size. ‘‘There, I suppose if Miss Stiles died, 
her coffin would have to be let down out o’ the second 
story window. We could never get her down the stairs, 
they’re that crooked and narrow.’’ I had nothing to 
contribute to this melancholy subject. 

‘“‘But this winter Miss Stiles is pretty slim. She has 
sometimes hardly strength enough to cook a meal 0’ 
victuals—let alone eatin’ of ’em. She just sets on the 
edge of her chair, and takes a cup o’ coffee and a dough- 
nut for her breakfast, in the French fashion, and then 
she’s so tuckered out, she has to go and lay down. But, 
there! you never can calculate about women! ‘The other 
day she was a-sweepin’ pretty much the whole house. 
She said she got interested in a room, and couldn’t 
stop. You see some company had just gone, so she 
stripped the bed, and washed down the walls, and cleared 
up after ’em. Company does make such a dirt! I say 
it’s worse than a fit of sickness. But the women folk 
does like visitin’, though they have to take to their beds 
when it’s over.” 

By this time I was ready to start on our way to Chis- 
wick. In our ride across the river Mr. Stiles entertained 
me with facts concerning the deceased, which I plainly 
understood were to be incorporated in the remarks which 
were always expected at such a time. Indeed, the 
clergyman who could not weave the whole history of 
the departed into his address was not held in favor in 
Chiswick, 
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“Brother Martin was a good man—yes, I may say 
he was a good man.” I was heartily glad to hear it, and 
waited for further details that I could use. None were 
forthcoming that could be said to throw much light on 
his natural or theological virtues, save this: ‘‘I call him 
a real pleasant sort o’ man. I have known him to 
slaughter a hog in the mornin’, and then wash his hands, 
and go in and eat a mess o’ greens and pork scraps with 


the best of us. Yes, he was a good man. But there,”’ 
after a minute’s pause, ‘‘I have to laugh. He broke his 
nose a while ago,—tumbled downstairs. I don’t deny 


’twas misfortunate; but then he-was so old that some- 
how it didn’t seem worth while to set it. It did dis- 
figure him some, but this is a vale o’ tears. Now we 
are in life, and then—well—then, we ain’t! It’s all a 
mortial mystery.” 

With such enlivening conversation we arrived at the 
Chiswick Home for Aged Men. It stood on the summit 
of a little hill—a large brick building that had once 
been a private house. A little dreary and forbidding it 
looked in the bleak January day; but evidently the 
weather had not discouraged a large number of the 
natives, whose ‘‘teams’’ of a varied description were 
fastened around the building. Women as well as men 
were there, for a funeral is the true New England village 
carnival. 

‘‘T never get out,’’ said one poor woman to me, ‘‘unless 
it be toafuneral. I had a proper good time coming over 
to-day, though, to be sure, the doing was bad enough. 
But la! I don’t mind being bumped up and down some. 
I haven’t seen so many folks since Brother Eben’s 
funeral a year ago. It has heartened me up a great 
sight seeing old Miss Bateman. She’s powerful weak. 
When I see her, I said right out, ‘Why, Maria, how 
you have failed!’ I shouldn’t wonder if her turn came 
next. And old Mr. Wiggin,—it’s as good as a play to 
see him shaking his head as if he was a kind of mandolin 
in chaney on the mantelpiece. I shall go home and 
tell Aunt Sereny all about it, it will please her so! She 
hasn’t got out of her chair for ten years you know, save 
to get into bed. An’ you can’t call that exactly enliven- 
ing! But I tell her, ‘Aunt Sereny,’ says I, ‘you'll beat 
us all yet, and lay us all out before you are gathered.’ 
To be sure, she’s been ailing some of late, but to-day 
she complains of feeling better. So I guess she’ll pull 
through.”” The woman laughed a_half-deprecating, 
half-amused laugh, with that sense of humor that keeps 
New Englanders alive, now and then breaking out into 
a kind of fitful mirth like that of the old crone on St. 
Agnes’ Eve, ‘‘feebly laughing in the languid moon.” 

I was shown into the fore-room, or “‘setting-room,” 
of the Home. There the matron of the establishment, Mrs. 
Bingham, met me with a series of astonishing little bobs 
and courtesies. ‘‘Yes, sir, yes,”’—this affirmation of 
everything in general and nothing in particular seemed 
a necessarily component part of the conversation of 
every true Chiswickian,—‘‘Brother Martin’s gone. He 
lay in a sort of sog for days before he died. He was never 
what I call a conversible man. He kept his mouth shut. 
But I make out that he was allus a thinkin’. And 
sometimes,’ in an awestruck tone, ‘‘he wrote out his 
idees. I’ve seen him write out a whole sheet full: it 
weren’t a letter, neither—just idees. Sometimes I 
said, sort o’ light, to him, ‘Brother Martin, are you 
writin’ to your sweetheart?’ Men like to be joked that 
kind a’ way, and, the older they be, the more they like 
it. But, savin’ your presence, I got the wrong pig by 
the ear that time. ‘Miss Bingham,’ he said, sort o’ 
solemn, ‘I’m not engaged in none o’ those foolish doin’s 
you speak of. I have higher introspections than them. 
I don’t hanker arter no individual. I’ve grown, sper- 
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itooally, so that now I’m mostly thinkin’ of Universals.’ 
‘You don’t say so,’ said I. 


‘I admire to hear you. But 
just what be Universals, Brother Martin?’ ‘They’re not 
such aS I would wish to speak of to you, ma’am.’ I 
blushed a little because I supposed they was somethin’ 
improper, and, in my position, sir, I don’t believe in 
any light talk of that sort with the opposin’ sect. ‘Miss 
Bingham,’ said he, ‘you don’t sense me. I mean that 
universals is not such as the female mind can rightly 
comprehend.’ And then he shut up his mouth with that 
kind of a steel-snap noise that he had when he didn’t 
mean to let another squeal out of him.”” Then, after a 
pause: ‘‘But, there, how that man would read. He had 
two whole what-nots full of books in his room, so that 
he said he didn’t need to take no books from our Sunday- 
school library. And there are some real pleasant books 
in the Methodist Library, too, like ‘Elsie Singleton,’ or 
‘The Young Convert,’ and ‘Jim, the Pedlar, and how 
he became a Christian at the age of nine.’ ‘That’s sort 
0’ touchin’, as he dies of consumption before he’s fifteen; 


but some of the talk with his father is real amusin’. 


Then,” she added, as if to show the sterling moral char- 
acter of her Methodist library, ‘‘it’s real improvin’, too, 
though Brother Martin didn’t seem to care for it. Yes, 
he was a great reader. When he first come, seven years 
ago, I remember I went into his room to dust it, and I 
looked around. ‘It’s a pity,’ says I, ‘Mr. Martin, that 
you can’t make your room as real pleasant as Mr. John- 
son did, who had it before you. He died in your very 
bed,—poor man,—just as you'll die there yourself. But 
there! I suppose you have to have all them books, and 
they do clutter up a room so! But Mr. Martin was 
always a-readin’, when he weren’t a-thinkin’. A real 
intellectooal man, I call Brother Martin. We was once 
a-talking’, and the subject was dish-cloths. He didn’t 
‘seem to be listenin’ very well, for he said; all of a sudden, 
as if he hadn’t heard what I was sayin’, ‘Miss Bingham,’ 
says he, ‘all the world’s an illusion,—a Maya, them 
Hindoos call it.’ I thought, then, ’twas time to speak 
out. ‘Brother Martin,’ says I, ‘don’t name them heathen 
Hindoos. ‘They’d pollute all Chiswick with their may- 
onnaise, or whatever you call it. I’m surprised at you, 
that lam.’ And with that I flounced out of the room. 
But he was a likely man, atid spry for his years, which 
are now as a tale that is told.’”’ With this supposedly 
effective quotation from Scripture, the good woman 


_ left me to the conversation of two old men, who, dressed 


in their best Sunday broadcloth, sat in the large window- 
seats, looking first at me, and then out into the wintry 
snow. 

There was something melancholy enough in the spec- 
tacle of these two old men, both walking, or rather 
hobbling, along the borderland, still clutching frantically 
at life, and seeming to feel-that he who had just left 
them, and was now in the fulness of light,—‘‘now he 
knows what Ramses knows,’’—was much to be pitied 
in comparison with themselves, who still groped and 
stumbled, old and half-blind, deaf and mumbling in 
the dim twilight-land of extreme old age, having little 
of thought, or even of feeling, save the half-animal 
instinct to hold on to life,—a craving for food and drink, 
and the wish to sun their poor fading bodies in the fast- 
ebbing daylight. They were somewhat garrulous, cer- 


_ tainly not close-mouthed like Brother Martin. 


“We're glad to see you, sir,” said one of them, old 
Hosea Swett, whom I had often talked with, and who 
prided himself upon his great respectability of deport- 
ment. ‘‘It didn’t seem just Christian, though I don’t 
for to blame ’em,—clergymen, I suppose, know the 
s and outs of their business better’n we laymen,— 
lat the Chiswick parsons didn’t, as it were, want to 
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go bail for Brother Martin’s turning up all right in heaven. 
I suppose,” Mr. Swett added, cheerfully, though ten- 
tatively, ‘Brother Martin, not beirg a meeting-going 
man,-is in hell >” 

I made haste to assert my non-subscription to that 
hideous doctrine so glibly set forth, with a suggestion 
of the possible value of good works as described in the 
general Epistle of James. 

“Yes, I don’t deny that he was a fair-to-middling 
good man. Yes, he was good: not exactly orthodoxy 
pious, though. He weren’t always as cheerful as he 
might have been. He would set for hours together, and 
not let out three words between his teeth. I don’t 
call that just sociable.” 

“But, then,” said the other old man, Joshua Green, 
‘“‘he was so terrible old. I dunno whether he was in 
the War of 1812, or it may have been the Revolution. 
It was some of them old times. It’s a poor tale when one 
is as old as Brother Martin. He didn’t have no teeth 
to speak of, and only took mush. Heaven be praised! 
I have some good front teeth that meet, and can relish 
a good turkey dinner, or a biled dish with the next man, 
be he who he may.” 

“‘Tt strikes one,” said old Hosea Swett, ‘‘he was rather 
a dull man. He didn’t have much conversation. Time 
and again we’d be setting to see the passing,—there 
ain’t much going on near the Home,” he said, with a 
touch of bitterness. ‘‘’Pears to me, they might have 
set the building down in the village, and then there 
would have been something for us old gentlemen to 
look at. But there, I suppose beggars can’t be choosers. 
And Id speak up every now and then, about somebody 
that went by,—the grocer or the butcher, or what not,— 
something kind of amusing, or tell a conundrum, or 
a verse I see in the Saturday Tvanscript, and, well, 
he was real mum, and wouldn’t crack a smile. I sup- 
pose he was thinking about them books he was always 
reading. I don’t call it getting much good out of a 
printed volume, not to have a word to throw to a dog, 
let alone a Christian human being.”’ 

‘“Perhaps,”’ said Joshua Green, ‘‘he didn’t have all his 
faculties. He was so terrible old, you see,—much 
older, Parson, than we be. We're hale, hearty men,—we 
be,—and shall live, the Lord knows how much longer.” 

It was pitiful enough to see these two old men, almost 
at the extreme verge of mortal years, stumbling and 
tottering on their way, still holding so fiercely on to 
life, still trying to assure themselves, in spite of palsy- 
twitches and dim eyes, failing hearing and memory, that 
they were still comparatively young. I thought it 
nothing less than my duty to say that at their time of 
life they could hardly expect to live many years longer, 
and that even younger men than they might be called 
away. They answered in a mildly reproachful, but 
yet superior tone: ‘‘Yes, parson, we know, we know. 
It’s your business to say so: we don’t blame you. But, 
after all, Brother Martin was terrible old, and, besides,’ 
a strange gleam coming into their watery eyes that had 
something fairly terrible about it in its savage hunger 
for life, ‘‘Brother Martin is dead, and we—well, sir, we be 
alive,’ and old Joshua Green toddled across the floor, 
clutching his cane, which could hardly support his 
shuffling steps. ‘‘As you see, sir, you see, we be hale 
and hearty, and he’s dead.”’ 

I knew of nothing better with which to stem this 
torrent of an intolerable kind of life—so much less 
beautiful than the calm dignity of death than to ask 
something about Mr. Martin’s history, which, as I well 
knew, I would be expected to retail in some fashion, 
either in prayer or address. There was evidently not 
much to tell. He had apparently few relations or friends. 
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He had belonged to an old New England family that 
had come down in the world. Mr. Hosea Swett de- 
liberately pronounced them ‘‘shiftless.”’ ‘“They was 
of that kind, sir, that would just set and let everything 
go to rack and ruin under their noses. Now the Swetts, 
sir,—if it hadn’t been for being misfortunate in entrusting 
our money to one who was—well, he’s dead—no better 
than he should be, I shouldn’t have come to this. I 
have been used to hired service, sir, though you mayn’t 
have thought it, and fires in the fore-room on Sundays. 
But, there, what’s the use of talking? Brother Martin 
didn’t seem to have no gret of a family, leastways, he 
was that close-mouthed, he didn’t speak about ’em. 
Sometimes I mistrusted he had been a married man, he 
looked that moithered; but, if there ever was a Miss 
Martin, we never set eyesonher. But he’d had his trials 
—he’d had em.” 

With these not very satisfactory details, Ientered 
upon the service for which I had been summoned. ‘The 
room in which Mr. Martin lay in the supreme dignity 
of death, in which his poor features wore a kind of un- 
earthly splendor, such as sometimes comes to the most 
insignificant countenance,—death being, it would seem, 
the great artist, and often lending to a man all the dignity 
and even beauty he has missed on earth,—the room 
was full of a motley company of men and women. Many 
of the men were old, nearly as old as Brother Martin. 
But the women were in far greater numbers than the 
men. Poor things, they had evidently come out of 
curiosity, hardly one, I fancied, led by any genuine 
interest in him whom now they so freely, and, I felt, 
so horribly called ‘‘the corpse.’’ They said he but a 
few days ago. ‘There were no tears. I heard one or two 
slight sniffs during the prayer. Ispoke as best I could of 
Mr. Martin’s long life, naturally making the most of 
the mere fact of longevity. I alluded to his great fond- 
ness for reading, his evident interest in the things of the 
mind. I-might as well, perhaps, have spoken of the 
habits of the Hottentots. However, something hap- 
pened in the prayer to disturb the ordinary course of 
things. I had enumerated, as best I could, and as 
I well knew was expected, all surviving friends and 
possible relatives of the deceased, when, just concluding 
the enumeration, I was suddenly seized by the elbow 
by Mr. Hosea Swett, who, at the risk of life and limb, had 
tottered up to me to say in a very audible whisper, ‘‘I 
hear tell that the corpse had a brother out West.” A 
little shaken, I introduced the Western brother into 
my prayer, as it were, in a parenthesis, with what grace 
and skill I could master after such a surprising interrup- 
tion, and the service concluded. ‘Then followed that 
awful procession, which, if I had had anything to say about 
it, should never take place, but without which the atten- 
dants upon the funeral would have felt themselves cruelly 
defrauded, of the mourners going up to “‘look at the 
remains,’ the permission having been solemnly given 
by the gentlemanly undertaker, in his customary suit 
of solemn black, with the ill-fitting black gloves which 
he waved about, as if painfully conscious of the unusual 
decoration. ‘The dreary procession. passed around the 
coffin. The old men hobbled, the women tiptoed about, 
as if, however much noise their creaking shoes could 
have made, they could have wakened death. They 
looked at the peaceful white face there with curiosity, 
even with a kind of defiance, as if they were saying 
to themselves, ‘‘Well, he is dead, but we are alive.” A 
few women had brought their children, who, frightened, 
hung to their mother’s hands, and either dared not to 
look, or stole a furtive glance, and then hid their faces 
in the women’s gowns. ‘There was a notable absence 
of tears. Only Mrs. Bingham cried, conspicuously 
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wiping her eyes with a very wide, black-borderéd hand- 
kerchief. ,But she, too, cheered up as conspicuously 
as she had wept, and I soon saw her, the centre of a 
large circle of women, with modest pride taking, as they 
say in the theatre, the right centre of the stage, and 
describing, with great unction, the last moments of ~ 
Mr. Martin. r 

‘‘No, he didn’t say nothin’,—not even a prayer. It 
was almost heathen, I call it; but there, perhaps he was 
so wore out that he couldn’t say anythin’ real edifyin’. 
You see he’d been in a sog a long spell before he died. 
I must say it would have béen a comfort if he’d asked 
for a clergyman. But,’’ with a sly glance at me, “‘I’ve 
heerd him say that he didn’t think nothin’ of the hull 
bilin’ of ’em.” ‘Then in an awestruck whisper: ‘He 
had a little book under his pillow. I looked to see if it 
weren’t a Bible, leastways a hymn and tune book. No 
ma’am, it weren’t. It had on it, as plain as gold letters 
could make it, ‘Gil Blas.’ Whatever Blas be, I don’t know, 
but somethin’ heathen, I estimate. ‘To be sure he did 
mention heaven. ‘That’s one consolation. Perhaps he 
was a sort of Universal-believin’ man. ‘They hold to 
dancin’, and think anybody’s goin’ to be saved, but 
I’m sure I hope it’s not so bad as that ” ‘Then, seeing 
that my eyes were fixed upon her, the good woman 
dropped a half-frightened courtesy, and said: “Of 
course, sir, I don’t know nothin’ about them things. 
We leave that to you clergymen, who,” with a Parthian 
shot at me, ‘‘ought to know about ’em.”’ 

As I got into Mr. Stiles’s sleigh, which was now waiting 
for me, I heard snatches of conversation going on about 
me,—the weather, the ‘‘doing,’”’ Brother Martin, my 
own remarks, the fashions,—all were mingled in an odd 
fashion. 

“Ves, it’s bad doin’. It will take mother an’ me an 
hour and a half to get home. It’s been a real pleasant 
funeral. I enjoyed it a great sight more’n I expected. 
It’s sort 0’ sociable, seein’ so many neighbors. Yes, 
we can’t tell who’ll be gathered next. It’s kind o’ 
solemn, when you come to think of it. ‘They say flounces 
is worn down to Boston, with no trimmin’. Land sakes, 
you don’t say! I should think a dress would look sort 
o’ homely without no trimmin’. Well, it’s a bad day 
to lay away Brother Martin; but, there, I suppose he 
won’t notice it. He was a sort of dumb man,—sort 0’ 
kind, too. I once see him pet a dog, real companionable. 
But he was terrible old.” 

Two aged men were evidently discussing my remarks: 
‘“They say he’s a Loonitarian,—I don’t know about 
them Loonitarians; but I noticed Miss Bingham puttin’ 
away her spoons. It’s just as well not to take no chances. 
I estimate they’re sort of free-traders in religion,— 
kind of a cross between a Roman Catholic and a Uni- 
versaler. They say he don’t believe in much 0’ nothin’, 
leastways not in the Bible. I’ve heerd that he said in 
his prayer, ‘O God, if there be any God, have mercy on 
my soul, if I have any soul.’ I don’t call that real 
pious, not real discriminating. He made a good talk, 
though. It was sort 0’ comfortin’ to hear o’ that kind 
of heaven he told about, sort of homey, you know, and 
real pleasant. I never dared think of it that-a-way, 
but it wouldn’t be so drefful to go there if all the old 
folks was a waitin’ for us, Of course I mean them as 
had been soundly converted. But, there, you mustn’t 
go outside of the promises,—the sea of glass, the great 
white throne, and the harpers, you know, keepin’ up 
a continooal tootin’. I don’t feel just clear about the 
speritooal state, any way. Well, I suppose Brother 
Martin, he knows about it now. Queer, ain’t it? Day 
before yesterday he was here, and now—he ain’t. It’s 
awful puzzling. The minister said he was all right 
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wherever he was. I call that just a mite dangerous—a 
leetle too liberal idee 0’ God Almighty. I suppose that’s 
his doctrine, but it don’t seem to exactly square with 
what we hear in orthodox meetin’. Perhaps he’s 
one of them ’Piscopals. I hear they have a sort 0’ new- 
fangled religion over to their chapel. They’re alway 
havin’ their down-settin’s and their upraisin’s, and once 
in a while, when they’re a sayin’ things out of the bound 
volumes they read in, I hear they double themselves up 
all of a suddint, so that some one who see ’em thought 
the woman next her was took with the colic. Well, it’s 
all a puzzle. Perhaps there’s Somebody knows.” I 
thought of Omar Khayy4m: “He knows about it all. 
He knows—he knows.” 

And there, in the doorway, with the winter snow 
falling about them, old Hosea Swett and his housemate 
were standing, almost on the very verge of the immortal 
years, so old, so wan, and yet, in the very face of death, 
so wildly clutching at the only life they knew; and I heard 
one say to the other, like a refrain from some Greek 
chorus: ‘‘Yes, Brother Martin was powerful old, and 
not a bit smart. We shall live a great sight longer than 
he did. He was sort o’ dumb; but, after all, it will be 
kind o’ lonesome without him settin’ there in that old 
armcheer with his books, lookin’ out o’ the window 
with that queer kind of far-away look, as if he saw 
somethin’. I’m sure I dunno what it could have been. 
I never see no special sights there. Well, as the good 
book says, in the midst of life we’re in death. Come into 
the house, Hosea, it’s gettin’ late, and Miss Bingham 
says she’s goin’ to cook us up somethin’ proper good for 
supper.” 

Boston, Mass. 


The Need of Temperance Publicity.* 


BY CORA FRANCES STODDARD. 


Jacob Riis once said, ‘‘If you want to succeed in any 
reform, give the people the facts.’?’ No matter how deeply 
intrenched a wrong may appear, it is certain to fall 
eventually under the continued impact of eternal truths. 
Knowing, willing, doing,—this is the process by which 
man and society progress. Man must be moved before 
he will act, but he must know before he is moved. 

Thus it is that modern society in its upward struggle 
searches for causes of the ills with which it is afflicted, 
and asks concerning each, ‘‘What is the truth?” not 
with the idle curiosity of a Pontius Pilate, but that we 
may have a rational basis for preventive action. 

Knowledge of causes is the basis of intelligent pre- 
vention, as prevention is the hope of permanent progress. 

To discuss all possible methods for preventing intem- 
perance, which is only one phase of the whole wide social 
problem, would require many more days than we have 
hours at our disposal at this time. I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to a single one, the place of education in the 
temperance reform. And by education I mean, of 
course, that systematic enlightenment of all the people 
as to the truth about alcohol and the alcohol traffic 
which will grip conviction and will, the motive powers 
of human action,—the education that will lay little by 
little that stable foundation of intelligence on which will 
rise the sobriety of a people sober because they choose 
to be, not because they are compelled. 

There is no short cut in social reform. Evolution, 
not revolution, is its key-note, and, if no-license or pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic is to be permanent, the 
“Thou shalt not” of prohibition must be built upon and 
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buttressed by the ‘‘I will” of education. Never was 
it more important that we grasp this truth than to-day, 
when the principle of prohibition seems to be making 
such rapid progress. It calls for redoubled effort on 
educationai lines. Great emotions are apt to be followed 
by reaction unless based on deep-rooted principles; and, 
unless we press unceasingly the education of the people 
in the facts about alcoholic drinks and their dangers 
to the individual, to society, and to the state, we have 
the experience of the history of the past to warn us that 
we shall not reap the perfect expected fruit of our present 
gains. Hence, if I could leave but three words with 
you to-day, those words would be Educate, EpucaTs, 
EDUCATE! 

The liquor interests—Soldiers of the Common Ill, 
some one has called them—know this, and they are 
flooding the country with millions of pages of misleading, 
but so-called, information. One liquor bureau alone 
sent out over 4,000,000 pieces last year. They mail their 
literature directly to the voter in prohibition or no-license 
contests. They flaunt their offensive bill-board posters 
before our eyes at every turn. They import from Ger- 
many the works of an obscure doctor which praise 
drinking, the use of wine, beer, etc.; and they laud the 
author as a ‘‘distinguished scientist,” although he was 
practically unknown at home. At this moment they 
are making much of a visiting teacher from an Austrian 
agricultural college, a man who is a member of a Vienna 
brewing firm, whose writings in favor of drink have called 
down upon him the condemnation of leading German 
and Austrian scientists, some of whom are not themselves 
abstainers, yet, it is said, he is to be presently launched 
upon the American public as a distinguished foreign 
scientist in a series of popular lectures on the alcohol 
question. : 

No half-way general measures will adequately meet 
this malign campaign of education. Its very existence 
is a call to vigorous action. Pulpit, pew, press, school, 
and doctor’s office, as the great leaders of public opinion} 
must be roused to do each its part in the tremendous 
campaign of educational work that is thus forced upon 
us if we would not lose the cause by default. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 


Yet it may be said that down through the centuries 
there has seldom been lack of temperance publicity, 
Prophets have thundered; law-makers have legislated; 
tons of temperance literature have been distributed, As 
a result, the scale of intelligence upon this subject prob- 
ably never averaged so high as to-day, and yet—the 
people still perish for lack of knowledge. What can 
we do more than in the past? Is there hope for even 
more fruitful labor along educational lines? I believe 
that there is, and that, when we once grasp the really 
fundamental facts on this question, we shall gain new 
inspiration for our educational work, our perplexing 
issues will be made clear in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, and we shall see such progress in eliminating alcohol 
and other pernicious habit-forming drugs as we have 
hardly hitherto dreamed. 

There is considerable difference between knowledge 
of the magnitude of an evil and knowledge of the causes 
underlying that evil. From at least the days of Noak 
the world has known the evils of drink. But it is prac- 
tically only within our own day that we have begun 
to be able to trace link by link the chain of convincing 
causal facts, the effect of alcohol on cell and tissue, on 
efficiency, on inheritance, to apply to the alcohol question 
the modern scientific spirit of inquiry into causes, and 
therefore into means of prevention. 

The nineteenth century opened upon a world, believ- 
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ing, for the most part, that alcoholic drinks were not 
only harmless, but positively beneficial if used moderately. 
The first decade of the twentieth century finds alcohol 
brought to the bar of scientific inquiry with an ever- 
accumulating weight of evidence against it. Not every 
question is settled yet, but the command, ‘‘Let there be 
light,’ has shined upon the darkness of ignorance as to 
the true nature of these drinks, penetrating the dim 
corners and revealing the imps of mischief and misery 
that have been there bred,by alcohol. 

Kraepelin of Heidelberg and his pupils demonstrated 

how alcohol impairs mental working ability, and, first 
of all, the higher mental powers, such as reason, judg- 
ment, and self-control, proving incidentally the futility 
of urging as a temperance measure the exercise of self- 
control in the moderate use of a substance whose very 
nature it is to impair or to destroy self-control. 
i Destrée and others have shown how alcohol impairs 
physical endurance and working ability, the audacious 
and mendacious ‘‘Do-you-work-hard?” posters not- 
withstanding. Demme, Forel, and Hodge have studied 
the disastrous results upon the drinker’s descendants in 
causing impaired vitality, epilepsy, dull-mindedness. 
Metchnikoff, of the Paris Pasteur Institute, has showed 
how alcohol paralyzes the white blood corpuscles, the 
natural defenders of the body against disease, so that 
they fail to attack and kill invading disease microbes. 
Laitinen of the University of Helsingfors and Reid Hunt 
of Washington have demonstrated that, in the case of 
animals at least, quantities of alcohol too small to cause 
the slightest sign of intoxication increased the body’s 
susceptibility to certain poisons and disease germs. 

What is the importance of these facts? Simply this. 
They reveal the actual basis for arguments which we are 
accustomed to use against the beverage use of alcohol 
or against its sale. The social, domestic, industrial, 
moral, and economic effects of alcoholic drinks are a 
result of their physiological effects. 

It is because alcohol impairs working ability and often 
creates a physical, craving for drink which must be 
satisfied at any cost that society is burdened with the 
cost of poverty due to drink, 

It is because alcohol impairs reason, judgment, and 
self-control that our public treasuries groan under the 
burden of expense for creme due to drink. It is because 
. alcohol causes physical and mental incompetency that 
business increasingly excludes the drinker. It is be- 
cause of these and other physical effects which become 
social effects that the state assumes the right to regulate, 
restrict, or prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors. 

Here, then, we come upon the fundamental facts of 
the alcohol question. And these are the facts which, 
if well drilled into the consciousness of the people, are 
as certain ultimately to remove alcohol from the path of 
moral, social, and political progress as is dynamite, 
properly used, to clear a rocky obstruction from yonder 
harbor. 

And why? Because these truths appeal to man’s 
primitive instinct of self-interest and self-preservation 
to his sense of responsibility as a member of society, 
and because God has so constituted the normal human 
mind that it responds to and acts upon reasonable truths 
reasonably stated. 

Clearly, the essential work to be done, therefore, is 
to spread the knowledge of these facts until they shall 
have reached and convinced every thinking person, and 
truth shall have become the weapon of the strong and 
the defence of the weak. 

No temperance worker in these days can afford to be 
unacquainted with these truths. The shrewd liquor 
advocate is dinning into the ears of the people his specious 
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claims for the beneficial properties of the alcoholic 
drinks which he makes or sells. His assertion—assertion 
though it be—cannot be overthrown by mere generaliza- 
tion. ‘The temperance man must have his facts. They 
must be accurate, up-to-date, and representative of the 
most reliable scientific researches. 

To emphasize the importance of this educational work 
and to supply the needed facts is the purpose of the 
Scientific Temperance Federation which I have the 
honor to represent, and which is an outgrowth, but a 
development of the work of thelate Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
to whom the world is indebted for heroic and successful 
efforts in behalf of public school temperance instruction. 
Truths of vital importance to public“ welfare remain 
buried on the dusty shelves of libraries unless some one 
has interest enough to search them out, to bring isolated 
facts into their proper mutual relation, to state them in 
popular language which can be understood by the scien- 
tific hearer or reader, and to give them to the public 
through every possible channel of public information. 
This the Scientific’ Temperance Federation is under- 
taking to do, and in this work we ask your co-operation 
individually and collectively. Data are secured from 
medical and other scientific publications. of all leading 
nations, from consular and other government reports, 
reports of state charitable, prison, insanity, and health 
boards, from social and temperance periodicals of this 
and a dozen foreign countries. In addition, we have 
as corresponding members to whom we can refer for 
special information scientists, such as Prof. Kraepelin; 
formerly of Heidelberg, now of Munich University; 
Prof. Kassowitz, of the University of Vienna; Prof. 
Aschaffenburg of Cologne; Reid Hunt, Chief of the 
Division of Pharmacology of the United States Hygienic 
Laboratory of Washington, D.C.; Dr. Holitscher of the 
International Society of Abstaining Physicians. 

The facts gathered on all phases of the alcohol question 
(not alone scientific facts) are carefully indexed and 
filed, and used in supplying information to ministers 
for temperance sermons, to Sunday-school and public 
school teachers for temperance lessons, to authors for 
school text-books, to doctors for medical papers, to 
Chautauqua and other lecturers. - We prepare and send 
to editors a press circular of ‘‘fillers,”’ containing up-to- 
date educational temperance facts popularly stated, and 
editors representing not far from 10,000,000 readers 
have asked to have this circular sent them regularly. 
Special articles are prepared for the press. The School 
Physiology Journal is published for teachers giving 
them scientific temperance reference material and sug- 
gestive methods for teaching hygiene and temperance 
in the public schools. 

The Federation aims to supplement, not to supersede, 
the work of other temperance organizations, as there is no 
other organization which is making a specialty of secur- 
ing and supplying these facts which are necessary to all 
temperance workers. Our membership includes mem- 
bers of all the leading temperance, medical, and educa- 
tional organizations, representatives of all professions. 
We shall be glad to co-operate with the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society in every possible way, while we earnestly 
invite to membership in the Federation all who desire 
to promote educational temperance work on broad lines, 
since there are necessarily wide and most needy fields 
for such work which can only be reached by undenom- 
inational effort. 

Let us not think of science and education applied to 
the alcohol question in merely general terms. Let us 
be very concrete and ask, What can we do? First of 
all, we must inform ourselves. We have no right, in the 
face of a great evil which threatens every home and the 
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very perpetuity of the republic, to say, ‘‘I have no time 


for temperance reading.” Put your temperance paper 
into your pocket and read it one morning or one evening 
a week instead of your daily paper. At the end of the 
year you will not miss the daily’s information as to the 
progress of the political campaign or the status of the 
Boston and Maine ‘‘merger,”’ and you will be vastly 
better equipped to think and speak and act intelligently 
on one of the most omnipresent and pressing social 
questions of the day, 

If you are a minister, teach the facts in your pulpit 
or in those even more valuable opportunities that come 
in pastoral work. The physician can speak with the 
voice of special authority. One physician, a professor 
of nervous and mental diseases at Columbia University, 
has printed on every prescription blank which he gives 
his patients the following words :— 

“ALCOHOL IS A POISON. It is claimed by some 
that alcohol is a food. If so, it isa poisonous food. The 
daily regular use of alcohol, even in moderation, often 
leads to chronic alcoholism. 

‘Alcohol is one of the most.common causes of insanity, 
epilepsy, paralysis, diseases of the liver and stomach, 
dropsy, and tuberculosis. 

“A father or mother who drinks, poisons the children 
born to them, so that many die in infancy, while others 
grow up as idiots and epileptics.”’ 

The women’s clubs should discuss the question. It 
belongs on their programmes just as much as a discussion 
of any other social problem, because it is so intimately 
related to all. 

Educate the voters. Do not wait until the election 
is upon you, but begin a year in advance. Divide the 
voting list into three classes: known no-license voters, 
doubtful, and license voters. Send or hand the doubt- 
ful and the license voters educational temperance litera- 
ture. Begin with facts showing the effects of drink on 
working ability, on reason, on judgment, on progeny, 
as a cause of tuberculosis and other diseases; add rela- 
tion of drink to the expenses of the household, to the 
expenses of the town, and, by the time the year is ended, 
you will have laid a foundation of convincing fact in 
these voters’ minds to which you can appeal in your 
special no-license campaign, and which, if the work is sys- 
tematically done, is sure to bring results. 

Above all, watch the temperance instruction of the 
children. How many of us know for a certainty whether 
this instruction is being systematically given in the public 
schools of our town or city? Back of the child is the 
home of to-day. Before him is the home of to-morrow. 
Three generations, and the nation’s physical and moral 
destiny lie open to the teacher’s influence. There are 
the voters and home-makers of to-morrow. There 
are the boys and girls from immigrant homes who are 


' being brought up in old-world drinking habits, and who, 


if not taught at school the dangers in these habits, will 
go out into life untaught to learn the lesson in the hard 
school of experience, and to become a danger to the physi- 
eal and moral integrity of the race and of the nation, 
to become voters who will perpetuate or restore the sale 
of aleoholic drinks. There the plastic mind of child- 
hood can be taught and trained to sobriety before it 
gets hardened in the mould of a degrading habit. Very 
nearly 20,000,000 children go in and out of the doors of 
our public schools daily. For twenty years this teaching 
has been given quite generally throughout the United 
States, and to-day we begin to see some of the results 
in an enlightened public sentiment which knows why 


_ sobriety exalts a people and why the saloon is bad. But 


nds of children press forward every year. In no 
Way can we assure more certainly our future per- 
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manent temperance progress. In no other way can we 
reach so many homes and voters to-day with fundamental 
temperance truth. To safeguard the temperance educa- 
tion of the children of America is therefore a paramount 
duty of every parent who loves his child, of the man who 
loves his fellow-man, of the woman in whose heart God 
has implanted the spirit of universal motherhood, of 
the patriot to whom his nation is his pride and its people 
its glory. 

He must be a pessimist indeed who cannot see hope for 
deliverance from alcohol brightening the horizon of 
this twentieth century. Long ago Morality put her 
shoulder to the wheel of progress of the temperance 
reformation. With her to-day are Economics, Sociology, 
Science, and Education, and back of them all the im- 
pelling power of the spirit of that God who is unwilling 
that the least of these his children should perish. 
Truth long obscured in the mists of ignorance and preju- 
dice is coming to her rightful kingdom. Just so far as 
we do our part courageously and earnestly in making 
that truth known shall we hasten the day of a new ful- 
filment of the words of the Great Teacher, ‘‘Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.”’ 


The Best of Sunday. 


If rest is the foundation and happy family life the 
staple, I must still put as the highest, crowning oppor- . 
tunity of Sunday its opportunity of worship and of all 
religious and higher culture. Mark why: not because » 
Sunday is a specially holy day not because it is our duty 
to be Christians that day, more than any other, least of 
all from any idea that a little religion on Sunday will 
compensate for a week of worldliness; but simply because . 
that element is, after all, the highest side of man’s life, 
and other days it is sadly apt to be crowded out, and this 
day, by the wise tradition of the past, place is distinctly 
assigned to it, and it comes fairly before us, with leisure 
for it and opportunity for it and companionship in it. 

Friends, I put it to you that it is a terrible mistake 
to treat this religious element in life as something of no 
particular consequence, and which may -be left to any 
slack, occasional use or service to which you may feel in- 
clined. You know the value of religion in the broader 
life of mankind. You know that among the influences 
which make nations it is one of the most potent factors. 
You know that a city, with its churches, and all that they 
stand for, wiped out, would be a poorer, meaner place. 
And do you think, any of you, that you can evade this 
truth, and leave religion out, or leave it to others, and 
yet your life be all the same and all right? You cannot! 
Set it down to professionalism if you will, but I counsel 
you with all the power that is in me to plan out some 
part of every Sunday to the great functions and charities 
of religion. It is not a matter of spending some large 
portion of Sunday in multiplied attendances at church. 
One good service for all would be my ideal if all could 
be present at one time,—that anyhow, as far as possible, 
and this in the morning, while the heart is fresh, to give 
the keynote of a music of earnest thought that should 
last and linger in the heart through all the day. Feel 
what a great thing it is, this simple worship of ours. 
I do not decry even the world’s gorgeous idolatries and 
pomps of ritual and priestcraft,—they are all the various 
ways in which the sense of God and the obligation to 
his will have shaped themselves out among men,—but 
especially I think we should cherish with a great thank- 
fulness and joy this simple thought of ours, of all gather- 
ing together to the dear Father-spirit, and trying to realize 
his presence in these plain, quiet ways, and of hymn and 
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prayer and the old Bible words. Oh, I think we should 
come together to this, as life’s sacredest engagement; I 
think we should uphold it as a strong institution, not just 
supporting it, but putting into it our best manhood and 
womanhood and making it what it has in it to be,—the 
strong bond and rallying point of that finer, upward 
looking life among men.—Brooke Herford. 


A Prayer. 


BY SYLVIA CHAPIN, 


God, I pray to thee for patience when the world seems all unfair, 

When life seems one long injustice, and the end alone despair; 

When I’m weary, oh, so weary, and my tears bring no relief, 

When I question why thou sendest to humanity such grief; 

When I ask the use of sorrow, misery, and grinding pain, 

What wes end is; what the object; what the meaning; what the 
gain? 

Grant me faith as well as patience, and forgive me when I pray 

For some knowledge of the reasons why we suffer day by day. 


Give me strength to keep on working, cheerfully to do my task, 

Give me courage, hope, submission; perfect joy I cannot ask. 

Teach me how to give to others something helpful, something true 

How to make my life worth living, how to start each day anew. 

God in Heaven, forgive my failures, and uphold me with thy hand, 

I am weak, impatient, restless, and I cannot understand. 

I can only hope, believing there are reasons now unknown, 

Which sometime, somewhere we’ll master, as we reap what we have 
sown. 

God, once more I come imploring thee with strength to fill my heart, 

I have failed, wilt thou forgive me, and thy love to me impart? 


What is it to Belteve in God? 


BY REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN. 


To-day in churches and temples and cathedrals, where- 
ever the sun shines on our earth, millions of men and 
women of every race and color and condition and speech 
are making one common confession of faith, ‘‘I believe in 
God.”’ No matter whether all of them are using these 
very words or not, that is the confession for which this 
day stands, which this day is. That is the universal 
confession of religion. Every temple and church and 
altar and shrine is such a confession. That is the meaning 
of our prayers, our songs, our whole service of worship. 
Every church and temple of whatever name is dedi- 
cated to God. Every priest and rabbi and minister is by 
his very profession named and regarded as a man of God. 

A more tremendous confession than this which these 
worshipping millions are making no human lips can frame, 
no human mind conceive. Imagination cannot picture 
a more wondrous thing than this, that the process of 
evolution, beginning in star dust, should blossom into a 
creature of such infinite daring, such sublime aspiration, 
as to say or to think, ‘‘I believe in God.” It is the asser- 
tion by the human spirit that there is an Infinite Soul 
behind, within, above all things to whom we are kin, 
with whom we may have such intercourse of thought and 
feeling and companionship as shall impart to our tran- 
sient lives the sense of immortality. A diviner or fitter 
climax of the drama of creation could not be imagined 
than a real sense of such kinship, such communion, such 
companionship,—a sense of it which transforms and trans- 
figures life, and gives it a convincing and reassuring force 
“at no alleged revelation in tradition or Bible can ever 

ave. 

Three or four years ago we were all reading in the daily 
papers of a great religious revival that was sweeping like 
a tidal wave over Wales,—such a manifestation of relig- 
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ious feeling as had not been seen there in years, if ever. 
All sorts and conditions of men and women were throng- 
ing the meetings. Work in mines and factories was sus- 
pended, shops and offices and even public houses were 
deserted, and everybody was crowding in to hear the new 
evangel. So deep was the feeling that the singers who 
were conducting the meetings frequently broke down and 
wept in the midst of their songs, and thousands expressed 
their determination to lead a new life. Even now the 
story of those meetings is being told in this country by 
preachers from England, and the hope is entertained that 
a similar revival may arise in America. 

There is not a thinking man or woman in all our borders 
who would not regard with deepest respect—nay, with 
unbounded enthusiasm—any movement or enterprise 
which meant a genuine fulfilment of this divinest pos- 
sibility our life can know,—the gaining of a real and con- 
vincing sense of God. ‘There can be no unfolding of hu- 
man life, no blossoming of the human spirit, no divine 
stature to which the soul may attain, which has not as 
great importance for one man as for another. But be- 
cause of the very importance of such a confession as this, 
because of the cravings and the claims of the human 
spirit, we are bound to ask ourselves, Are these worship- 
ping millions to-day really confessing a faith which they 
possess or which possesses them? Do they mean what 
they say when they use these stupendous words, “‘I be- 
lieve in God’’? Are these churches and temples and 
altars and shrines the expression of a vital, living, 
breathing faith? Are these songs and prayers and so- 
called services of worship the spontaneous or conscious 
outpouring of thought and feeling of men and women who 
know God, and because of that knowledge songs blossom 
on their lips, their faces are radiant, their hearts feel the 
beat of an immortal hope, their lives are sensible of a uni- 
versal and intimate kinship with every creature, their 
vision sweeps a limitless horizon of moral possibility? 
Did the thing which was taking place in Wales three or 
four years ago—and which +s not taking place there to-day— 
mean that there was welling up within those men and 
women as from some infinite spring of love and power an 
abiding and transforming sense of God? Was it entitled 
to be called that? Did they give convincing evidence 
of such belief,—effects in thought, action, character, 
public and private, which are accountable on no other 
grounds? 

In a word, what does it mean to believe in God? Is 
it a little thing, or is it a great thing, to have and to ex- 
press such a faith? Does it spring from the surface or 
from the deeps of human life? Is it like those ripples 
which the wind makes on the surface of the water, or is 
it like the great lift of the tide which neither wind nor 
storm can create or dispel, and which every craft that 
floats on the surface of the sea must feel? Can a belief 
in God be expressed in words or songs or prayers or 
architecture, in vestments or creeds or Bibles?) Are any 
of these symbols which are often associated with that 
belief adequate to the confession of it? Can I express 
the fact of my bélief in God, if it is a fact, by any fixed 
symbol, in any stated creed, through any inherited rite 
in any liturgy or church? For our own sakes and for the 
sakes of our children and all whom we love, for the sake 
of the sacredest interests of the future, we can beinterested 
in nothing so deeply or earnestly as in finding out, if we 
can, what this confession means and how it may really be 
expressed. 

Call up before your minds another picture, the picture, 
let us say, of men and women who have made discovery 
of that wondrous thing which we call love. Here is as 
universal a fact or experience as religion. The faces of © 
this multitude of people who in church or temple or 
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cathedral or mosque are saying, ‘‘I believe in God,” are 
not more luminous, their eyes do not shine with a brighter 
lustre, their souls do not feel the thrill of a greater joy, 
than that which glows in the faces and shines in the eyes 
and stirs in the souls of those men and women who have 
learned for the first time to say, ‘‘I love.” 

Far be it from me to take from this picture one ray of 


light, one tint of beauty, one touch of truth. Life knows 


no relationship into which more of beauty or sacredness 
may come, none upon which more solemn issues depend. 
But neither those first pledges of undying love nor the 
solemnities of a religious ceremony consummating mar- 
riage can be the adequate symbols of this supreme human 
experience. An ever-increasing percentage of divorces, 
to say nothing of the uncounted blightings of every 
cherished hope or dream in marriage that are borne in 
silence to the grave, testify to the fact that something 
more than the warmest words of affection or the most 
potent lift of passion is necessary to prove the existence 
of a real and enduring love. By an unchanging law of 
our being we can love only that which is lovable, no matter 
what we promise. We can give the wealth of our devo- 
tion to that only which is capable of receiving it and is 
worthy of it. By as unvarying law, we have found God 
and gained a real faith only when we have found that 
which calls forth in us all the possibilities of service and 
sacrifice. 

No words, no gifts of material things or possessions, 
can be a measure or confession of human love, much less 
the burning words of adolescence or a temporary aberra- 
tion of mind. Only a life of fidelity, honor, truth, man- 
hood, womanhood, only a life which blossoms under the 
shine of that love into all generous thought and gracious 
service, can prove its verity. So neither temple nor 
altar nor rite nor song nor prayer nor confession can evi- 
dence a real belief in God. God dwells in no temple, no 
form of architecture, no book, no song, no mere emotion. 
God dwells supremely in life, in struggle for righteous- 
ness, in the process of unfolding toward the ever higher 
achievements of moral character, and the ever nobler 
expression of social justice. 

It is not by virtue of any faith in God that men and 
women while away their days on the earth, utterly 
oblivious of the great soul-making, man-inspiring tasks 
that are beckoning the human out of the animal. It is 
not by virtue of any belief in God that men make their 
existence one long game, using the instruments of human 
service and even their fellow-beings as mere playthings to 
satisfy a mere craving for new sensations. It is not by 
virtue of their faith in God that men and women regard the 
earth as a mere prize to be won, a personal ascendency to 
be gained. And it is the vainest folly to suppose that you 
and I can confess our belief in God in one place only, on 
one day in the week only, in one sort of building only,— 
indeed, that we can possibly confess such a belief except 
as we make all places and all days equally sacred. Belief 


in God? All the days of all the years one’s life may - 


measure and all the expression of one’s life are alone suffi- 
cient to compass such a confession. 

Very well. Where shall we find the men and women 
who are really and effectively proving their belief in God ? 
There are such men and women now, as there always have 
been. Were it not so, faith and love and hope and 
fidelity would perish from the earth. All over the world 
to-day are such men and women to be found, and, what- 
ever their creed or lack of creed, these men and women 
are beaconing the world toward better things, are the 
living exemplars of religion. Let me tell you who they are 


and how they are proving such belief in God. Let me tell 


you of such belief in God as the people of Wales have 
never found in any religious revival, such confession of 
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faith as this worshipping world is not making and cannot 
make in all its temples and churches. 

Sixty-four years ago a baby girl came into the home 
of a Russian nobleman. It was not a more eventful birth 
than hundreds of others. No song of angels heralded 
the coming of this babe. No voice broke the silence of 
that household to pledge a divine gospel for the world. 
This child came into existence within the atmosphere of 
what is widely called and regarded as religion,—a world 
full of churches and temples and shrines, a world which 
professes undying devotion to Jesus of Nazareth. There 
is not a nation in Christendom with a larger percentage 
of worshippers than Russia. Its church has an un- 
broken lineage back to the apostles and Jesus himself. 
And no class in Russia is more loyal to the forms and rites 
of the church than the nobility. 

As this girl grew to womanhood and saw—what 
thousands of her fellow-countrymen had the same chance 
to see and did see—the conditions in which millions of 
peasants lived, her brothers and sisters according to the 
teachings of him whom the religion of Russia declares to 
be the supreme embodiment of God himself, she found 
what she had not been able to find anywhere in the relig- 
ion of her country. ‘These brothers and sisters were miss- 
ing all that makes life best worth living, all that makes 
real life possible for millions of them. ‘Theirs was the ex- 
istence of ill-treated beasts, their lot was poverty, filth, 
ignorance, slavery. The divine promise and prophecy 
stamped unmistakably upon the possibilities and aspira- 
tions of every human soul were being denied in the life 
to which those peasants were doomed. And the Church 
of Russia, without one dissenting voice, was willing those 
peasants should remain forever in that condition. 

Consciously or unconsciously, this girl turned her back 
on all that her fellows called or regarded as religion, but 
she turned her face toward God. She rejected all that her 
countrymen held as the symbols of religion,—churches, 
altars, rites, prayers, priesthood, everything. But she 
found what was infinitely better. She found the reality 
which those symbols ages ago lost all power to express. 
She began to do God’s work, if there be a God. She 
entered upon a service which alone can make it possible 
for belief in a God ever to exist in that desolate empire— 
or anywhere else. She devoted herself to the task of 
awaking the human in that mass of stolid, ignorant 
peasants. She started a school. 

Immediately she found the whole power of the Russian 
government—Church and State—arrayed against her. 
What should she do? What do you think a woman of 
Russia who really had any belief in a God would do? 
How would such a person find expression for such a 
belief? Would the churches of Russia afford any chance 
at all for expressing that belief? To believe in a God 
for that woman or any other was not to say some formula, 
to sing some hymn, to offer some prayer, to submit to 
some rite, to partake of some ancient sacrament, or even 
to dilate on the beauties and sublimities of nature. The 
one sacrament possible to her or to any of her brothers 
and sisters lay in precisely the course she took,—in accept- 


ing a plain, simple fact as the foundation stone upon 


which to build the structure of her life, the fact of her 
intimate, vital kinship to that vast multitude of ignorant, 
depraved, abandoned peasants, and then devoting her- 
self and all she had to their liberation, physical, civil, 
mental, moral, spiritual. And that is what she did. 
And she paid the price, the same price that every man 
and woman has to pay in order to possess so divine a thing 
as the sense of God. She had married a young landowner. 
But, when it became evident that a man or woman who 
would prove the possession of a belief in God could do so 
only at the cost of opposition to the government and con- 
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sequent danger of arrest, imprisonment, and exile,—the 
sacrifice of comfort and ease and the pursuit of wealth, — 
her husband quailed. He had no such faith as that. 
No such belief in God had any place in his mind. His 
religion was the religion of the Russian Church, the relig- 
ion of creed and confession and crucifix, the religion of 
mystical faith in a crucified Jesus, the religion of super- 
stitious reverence for the ignorant guesses and the tyran- 
nical authority of the past. But she had not taken up 
her task asafad. It was her faith, her religion. It alone 
made life worth living. It transcended every other tie. 
It was the summons of a new evangel, the creation of a 
new apostolate, the advent of a new Incarnation. So 
she left her husband, discarded a tie that had no meaning 
or value, and joined the ranks of those to whom this sub- 
lime faith in human brotherhood and democracy had 
come. 

And then, these men and women who had accepted 
as a fact that truth which millions to-day profess im 
song and prayer and sacraments and words, but not im 
deeds, became at once nameless, homeless, hunted wan- 
derers, tracked by government spies, and with the cer- 
tain prospect of imprisonment and exile. They had 
not long to wait. Two hundred and ninety-three of them 
were arrested at one time, this woman among the number. 
So vile are the prisons of Christian Russia and so awful 
the conditions prescribed, that before they were even 
brought to trial one hundred of them had either died 
or become insane. The rest were sentenced to Siberia. 
This young woman, the daughter of a nobleman, was 
sentenced to five years hard labor in Siberian mines, 
and after that exile for life in that frozen country. 

The cruelties of that life are beyond description. Only 
a handful can hope to survive. And yet what is the one 
thought by which those exiles are possessed, the one 
thing which makes their lot tolerable? Is it regret 
for their course? Is it a longing for the ease and security 
which they have forfeited, which the mass of men and 
women in every country make paramount to all else? 
Not at all. Their one hope is to get back to Russia to 
resume the work from which they were driven. After 
twenty-three years of imprisonment and exile this woman 
escaped and returned to Russia, only to begin at once 
the work she had left. And this woman, Madame Kath- 
erine Breshkovsky, is now in a Russian prison waiting 
for a trial which may come too late to save her from 
the common fate which those dungeons mete out. 

Her story is not at all an exceptional one among the 
revolutionists of Russia. There are hundreds who are 
doing the same thing. And it illustrates clearly what 
belief in a God means. The men and women who are 
doing what she is doing in Russia are the believers of 
that empire. To call the rest believers no matter how 
numerous or how ancient their religious symbols, is to use 
language without meaning. Those men and women 
who are taking their lives in their hands and counting 


them of worth only as they can help to strike the fetters - 


of physical and mental and moral slavery from the lives 
of those peasant millions are believers in God, and they 
alone are entitled to that description. For they alone 
believe in brotherhood, they alone believe that this 
world is a family, they alone accept simply and utterly 
the ethics of that fact,—they, therefore, alone believe 
in a divine Fatherhood, no matter what their opinions 
of any theology may be. 

It is easy to sing songs, easy to perform the rites of 
any church, easy to experience emotions of wonder and 
awe and sublimity in the presence of the beautiful or 
the sublime in nature, easy to repeat even that tremen- 
dous prayer of Jesus or say the Apostles’ Creed. A 
child can do some of these things. An imbecile can do 
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some of them. A phonograph can do most of them. A 
man or womati whose life is barren or morally rotten 
can do all these things, can perform every sacrament 
which our churches prescribe, can do all that they call 
sacramental. But a man or woman of that sort cannot 
and will not do what those Russian revolutionists are 
doing. It takes faith to do that. It requires a deep- 
seated belief in God,—such a belief as no words are 
adequate to express to do that. As Dr. Crooker says 
in his recent book, words amount to little: it is the fact 
that signifies. 

The truth is, millions of men.and women are entirely 
mistaking the symbols of religion and are attempting 
to express this deepest demand of our life, this noblest 
expression of it, in ways which have nothing to do with 
a real belief in God. No form of words can express 
such a belief, no sort of architecture can symbolize it. 
We express our belief in God by what we do with our 
lives, by our relation to this human world, and in no 
other way. Perhaps no words better suggest the idea 
of belief in a God than those which stand at the end of 
the Unitarian confession of faith, ‘‘I believe in the 
progress of mankind onward and upward forever.” 
But such words are meaningless on the lips of men and 
women who are not devoting themselves to exactly 
that end, who are not in the thick of every human strug- 
gle onward and upward, who are willing or consent that 
great masses of people shall be treated as mere refuse 
and wreckage. This is your faith and mine only as we 
actually put ourselves into whatever movement is on 
foot for making the life of men richer and freer and 
nobler than it is to-day. It is not by word of any sort, 
but by deed; not by profession or confession, but by 
actual striving after some condition or opportunity of 
life for all which we do not now possess, but which all 
that is most sacred in our natures demands, that we 
give evidence of our belief in God. ‘This world is one 
family, we say. Very well. Then they who are acting 
upon that principle are the real believers in it. God 
is the father of all, we have been saying for something 
like nineteen centuries. Very well. Then they who 
are acting as if that were true, and aiming at the realiza- 
tion of human brotherhood, are the representatives of 
religion, not they who are content with conditions 
which give the lie to any such idea. Men and women 
are the sons and daughters of God, say the religious 
world. Very well. Then we are not content and cannot 
be that any human being, any son or daughter of God, 
should be a beast of burden or that any system of things 
should be maintained which tolerates any such estimate 
of human life. 

There are all the possibilities of spring and summer, 
of balmy air and budding flowers and singing birds and 
growing crops, in the earth and the sunshine. But 
these possibilities will become realities only as our earth 
reaches such a point in its orbit that the sunshine can 
fall more directly upon this part of its surface. There 
are all the possibilities of divine and joyous life in the 
least and lowest of these human creatures, our brothers 
and sisters by every sacredest law of life. But there 
is no earth movement outside the control and direction 
of human life itself, the collective human life, that will 
change these possibilities into realities. No transcendent 
God is doing it or will do it. The conditions of social 
soil and moral sunshine we men and women must our- 
selves supply. We must ourselves fix such an orbit 
for this human life that no soul shall miss the chance 
of its spring and summer, its time of hope and fruition. 
That is what these heroic souls of Russia are striving 
to do, what similar souls all over the world are bending 
everv energy to accomplish. That is what every heroic 
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soul in all the ages has striven to do. And that is the 
task in which alone we men and women can prove our- 
selves believers in a God. 

Sar Lake Crry, Uran. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Mystics. 


It is quite time for some of the young men who have 
seen the vision and love God with all their heart and 
mind and soul and strength, to give us a good little book 
of selections in English from the Christian Mystics. 

One of the Hare brothers in England made such a selec- 
tion half a century ago, which was published under the 
name of “‘Hours with the Mystics.” It was a sincere and 
faithful book, and to this day it is a good book to have at 
hand. It had the fault, however, observable in other 
books by Englishmen, of a sort of condescension which 
was hardly excusable when an Englishman of 1850 was 
speaking of men who had lifted the world by bringing 
God’s children nearer to Him. 

The book represented a sort of club of well-trained 
gentlemen who would gather of summer afternoons in a 
convenient orchard, and one and another would read this 
or that passage he had found in Tauler or Keysbrick; and in 
successive meetings of this club the readers traced the 
religious history of Europe for fifteen centuries. 

As a wise and devout student, who knew how serious 
and how joyful life may be in the same moment, said, the 
book savored too much of the afternoon Madeira and the 
self-satisfaction of the ‘‘Higher Classes”’ to meet as such 
a book might do the need and the wish of men and women 


i who are really at work in the highways and byways of the 

: world. 

2 In historical fact what has happened and what has 

j transpired in Christian development has been twofold. 
One set of Christian men and a few Christian women 

‘ 


have occupied themselves in the machinery of the Chris- 

tian Church. ‘They have done a great deal of hard work, 

good and bad: they have addressed great organizations, 

( and have contributed a great deal to human history. 
g They have written a great many books, and the accumu- 


' lation of those books in fifteen centuries now fills the 
: shelves and alcoves of great libraries. And, when people 
4 speak of the history of Christianity, in nineteen cases out 
‘ of twenty they speak of some external process like a 
a crusade or the fall of a dynasty or the enactment of a 


code which has been written about by one or another of 
these people. These people may be called justly the 
Ecclesiastics. 

Meanwhile, a very much larger number of people have 
4 sought God and have found him. Some of them have 
a been able to read and write, some of them have not. 
Probably the larger part of them have not. All the same, 
these people have brought up their children to love God, 
and to seek him, and those who have sought him have 
found him. ‘Their distinction by a modern writer, whom 
I cited a few weeks ago in this column, is this, that, when 
they pray to God, they think their prayer will be an- 
swered. 

Now, these people, when they are at their best, are not 
apt to write down their hopes, their feelings, or the 
methods of their faith. Very likely they never stand in 
pulpits to describe such emotions to audiences. Some- 
times they do, and, when they do, it is fortunate for the 
world. It has happened that some utterances of their 
real experience—of their experience in the infinite and 
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eternal affairs—has sometimes struggled into expression 
on paper. Because this is so, they are spoken of by the 
ecclesiastical writers as if they were a mere handful 
of men and women. ‘The phrase, the Christian Mystics, 
is generally applied to perhaps fifteen or twenty 
authors whose names can be found on catalogues. And 
in a patronizing sort of way the machine writers, who are 
conveniently called the theologians, say of them: ‘‘Go to, 
here is an interesting person. This was acobbler. Some 
of his words got printed, and they went all over Europe.”’ 
Or, ‘‘go to, there were so many of these people that they 
formed a ‘sect’ and even rose to the dignity of a ‘de- 
nomination.’” Intruth, about nine hundred and ninety- 
nine in the thousand of the Christian men and women 
have belonged to this great unnamed company, of whom 
a little fraction are spoken of by the machinists with this 
exquisite condescension and patronage. 

Sometimes somebody who knows something is good 
enough to show us the way to read the faithful utter- 
ances of some of these faithful witnesses. 

Miss Whitmarsh made some extracts from different 
Mystics in her little book. called ‘‘Prayers of the Ages.” 
Hare did the same in the ‘‘Hours with the Mystics,” of 
which I spoke. But there is certainly room for a popular 
collection, made from the originals of these central utter- 
ances of those who knew what the words Holy Spirit 
mean, and who believed that, if they sought God, they 
should find him, and who acted on that belief. 

Epwarp EH. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Not until we know all that God knows can we estimate 
to the full the- power and the sacredness of some one life 
which may seem the humblest in the world.— John Ruskin. 


ss 


All our outgoings into wider ministry, nobler life, 
greater responsibility of blessedness, are due to the 
precious action of sorrow, self-sacrifice, and pain. There 
is no gate into the life, which is life indeed, which has 
not cost us dear.—/’. B. Meyer. 5 


od 


When from the dawn of life we see all things working 
together toward the evolution of the highest spiritual 
attributes of man, we know, however the words may 
stumble in which we try to say it, that God is in the 
deepest sense a moral being.—John Fiske. 


mo] 


Those who have the most of happiness think the least 
about it. But in thinking about and in doing their duty 
happiness comes, because the heart and mind are occu- 
pied with earnest thought that touches at a thousand 
points the beautiful and sublime realities of the uni- 
verse.—Thackeray. 

B 


The highway of history is strewn with the wrecks and 
ruins of dead faiths and worships, yet the mysterious 
presence perpetually appears in human thought. De- 
stroy all the so-called religions, but religion itself refuses 
to die. Out of doubt itself arises a purified faith. The 
unbelievers can have no peace till they strike hands in 
new fellowships and lay the foundations of new temples. 
No harm ever comes to the man who lets go a creed 
which he can no longer retain with honesty: much harm 
may come from heartless conformity and insincere pro- 
fession. ‘‘Let us not fear that we can lose anything in 
the progress of the soul.’’—Charles Gordon Ames. 
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The Government of England.* 


Announcement that a new work by A. 
Lawrence Lowell has appeared should inspire 
the student of governments, institutions, 
constitutions, with agreeable anticipations, 
It is many years since this author pub- 
lished his Essays on Government, one of 
whose illuminating chapters discussed Wood- 
row Wilson’s Congressional Government, and 
another Rousseau’s theory of the Social 
Contract. Since that book appeared, its 
author has treated European Governmental 
problems and political systems and condi- 
tions, while this new work considers, in still 
greater detail, one branch of the subject, 
the government of England. Great authori- 
ties and political thinkers, British and Con- 
tinental, not to mention other Americans, 
have made studies of this important topic. 
One gratefully recalls such works as those 
of Sir Henry Maine, Sir W. R. Anson, Walter 
Bagehot, A. V. Dicey, especially the latter’s 
Law of the Constitution, the title of which 
the late Dorman B. Eaton of the New 
York Church of All Souls, who bequeathed 
$100,000 to Harvard to endow a chair of 
governmental science, once criticised to the 
writer of this notice as being inappropriate 
and was not reconciled by the suggestion 
that Dicey himself had explained his selection 
of the term Law, by saying that he had used 
it deliberately, to distinguish his topic from 
Custom, which plays so important a part in 
the British system; for he still was of 
opinion that, as every constitution was 
an embodiment of Law, Dicey’s use in- 
volved surplusage and was erroneous. 
This repugnance felt by Mr. Eaton ob- 
viously is not shared by Prof. Lowell; 
nor does he criticise Anson’s use of the title 
“Taw and Custom of the Constitution,” 
which preserves the earlier author’s nomen- 
clature and at the same time embodies 
a broader theme. His admirable treatment 
of the Cabinet, that anomalous product of 
British Custom, should appeal to the Ameri- 
can reader, as the difference between the 
two institutions that go under the same 
name—the English and the American—is so 
great that many have found it difficult to 
realize just what the character and limita- 
tions of the foreign institution are. What 
Sir Henry Maine calls the paradox of their 
Constitution,—that, while the House of 
Commons has assumed the supervision of 
the whole executive government, it has 
turned over to the executive government 
the most important part of the business of 
legislation, for it is in the cabinet that the 
work of legislation begins, in sketching out, 
before the beginning of each session, what 
legislative proposals are to be submitted 
to Parliament,—this Prof. Lowell discusses, 
with appreciation of what the best authori- 
ties have written, and, in addition, with a 
remarkably intimate insight into the practi- 
cal workings of the system and the historic 
reasons that lie back of the resultant prac- 
tices. The Preface contains a sentence 
that reveals this insight: ‘‘England has 
one of the most interesting of popular gov- 
ernments, because it has had a free develop- 
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ment, but little impeded by rigid constitu- 
tional devices. It is an organization con- 
stantly adapting itself to its environment, 
and acts in full harmony with national 
conditions.’ In early chapters he dis- 
cusses the crown and the cabinet, and, 
farther on, the cabinet control of the Com- 
mons, and the Commons’ control of the 
cabinet.. Under these heads he has assem- 
bled facts and marshalled disquisitions, an 
examination of which, even. were we for 
the moment to overlook the elaborate treat- 
ment of other topics which we encounter in 
these more than 1,100 octavo pages, would 
lead us to congratulate our countrymen, 
whether students or men of affairs, on the 
possession of so inspiring a source of knowl- 
edge. Prof. Lowell seems to have repeated, 
for those who desire to study the British 
system, a service similar to that which Mr. 
Bryce rendered his countrymen and our- 
selves, in his American Commonwealth, How 
thoroughly astute his deductions are is illus- 
trated by the comment on the aphorism 
that the ministers are severally responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the conduct of their 
own departments, and jointly responsible 
for the general policy; that, “like many 
other maxims of the British Constitution, 
this has the advantage of being sufficiently 
vague to be capable of different interpreta- 
tions at different times!’”’ Another impor- 
tant deduction, illustrated by a significant 
citation, is that, with the growth of the 
Parliamentary system and with more clearly 
marked opposition between parties, the 
joint responsibility has become greater 
and the individual responsibility less; and 
a cognate one is this: that the cabinet is 
both an assemblage of ministers at the 
head of particular branches of the adminis- 
tration, and a Council of State, which must 
form a collective judgment upon the ques- 
tions submitted to it, and that a cabinet 
minister is therefore justified—of course in 
this general capacity—in expressing his 
views on any subject-matter connected 
with his own particular department or any 
other. Gladstone expressed the opinion 
that the cabinet had found its final shape, 
attributes, functions, and permanent order- 
ing. The fine judgment with which our 
author has gauged these matters is illustrated 
again by the observation that, while this 
may very well be true, so far as Parliament 
alone is concerned, nevertheless, Parliament 
is gradually ceasing to be the one final 
arbiter in public life, that the cabinet is 
daily coming into closer contact with the 
nation; and the modifications that may 
be entailed by this condition cannot be 
foreseen. As to the Privy Council, that 
body to-day does no real work except 
through its committees, its most important 
function being judicial, through the com- 
mittee that sits in ecclesiastical and colonial 
cases; yet it is possible that through its 
committees it may become the means 
through which important political functions 
will be evolved, especially in connection 
with the growth of the empire, 

In short, the work is “infused with knowl- 
edge” and replete with suggestion. It 
has seemed best, in attempting to give 
some faint notion of its completeness, to 
touch on its treatment of one or two only 
of its numerous topics. All branches of 
the government are brought under survey,— 
judicial, legislative, administrative; the 
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civil service, home, and colonial; electoral 
procedure; party and the parliamentary 
system; non-party and local party organiza- 
tions; the rise and fall of the caucus; strength 
of party ties; political oscillations, with 
curious statistics, indicating that, as when 
any party comes into power, it necessarily 
fails to fulfil many predictions made for it 
(there is an inclination among the electorate 
to defeat it at the next election); the town 
council and the city council; primary, 
secondary, and university education, with 
the peculiar trend of university examina- 
tions to test, not minute information about 
many facts, but rather command of ideas 
and principles, coupled with power of ex- 
pression; and another fact, that the uni- 
versities give no complete professional in- 
struction, but candidates in law or medicine 
have to take subsequent courses in the 
special professional schools. The empire, 
the self-governing and the crown colonies, 
India and the protectorates, are treated 
wisely; and, as indicating that even Britain 
is not exempt from paternalism, the final 
chapter discusses the growth of that, to 
many minds, deplorable product of our 
later civilization. One finds it difficult to 
characterize the work adequately. 


History OF THE First CHuRcH IN ROx- 
BURY, Mass. By ‘Walter Eliot Thwing. 
Boston: W. A. Butterfield. $4.—This is 
a book which will certainly be in demand 
for the use of antiquarians and students of 
colonial history. With great painstaking 
and fidelity the editor has recovered from 
ancient records and publications many 
things relating to the early days of the 
colony, the founding of the First Church 
in Roxbury, and the people who for two 
hundred and seventy-seven years have made 
the meeting-house on this spot the centre of 
their social and religious activities. Many 
of the early records have been lost, but with 
great industry the editor has gathered what- 
ever remains. One of the cherished mem- 
ories of this parish is the ministry of John 
Eliot, known since his death as the Apostle 
to the Indians. At a recent anniversary 
the chair once belonging to John Eliot, 
and since that time in the possession of the 
First Parish in Dorchester, was presented to 
the Roxbury church and exhibited together 
with a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible and the 
church records written by him. Eliot 
translated the Bible into an Indian language, 
a book which is still extant, although none 
can read it. He gave himself without ceas- 
ing to good works of every kind, and died, 
venerated both by white people and Indians. 
Like many great men he had a curious idio- 
syncrasy. He hated wigs, and _ believed 
that the wearing of them was the cause of the 
many evils that overwhelmed the country, 
Among the many curious things which are 
recorded are the funeral charges of Rev. 
Thomas Walter, who died in 1725. The total 
was £33 12s. One of the principal charges 
was £9 1s, 6d, for a barrel of wine. Rev, 
John Eliot became the minister of this 
church in 1632, as collegue to Rev. Mr, 
Welde. He died in 1690 and was succeeded 
by Rev. Nehemiah Walter, who died in 
1750, the two ministries lasting one hundred 
and eighteen years. Mr. Walter was greatly 
loved and admired by the people, eminently 
a preacher of righteousness, ‘“much of a 
humanist,” and a Congregationalist by 
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choice, taking what would now be called a 
Christocentric position as a theologian. He 


_was followed by Oliver Peabody, Amos 


Adams, and Eliphalet Porter. Dr. Porter 
was ordained in 1782. In 1810 he preached 
the annual sermon before the convention of 
the Congregational Ministers of Massachu- 
setts. The controversy between orthodox 
and liberal Congregationalists was then well 
advanced, but was never brought out on 
such an occasion, Dr. Porter defended the 
liberal party, and, after citing some of the 
principal doctrines held by the Congrega- 
tionalists, said he did not know one of them 
the belief or the rejection of which should 
be essential to the Christian faith and char- 
acter. Without stress and division the par- 
ish came gradually into the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. Dr. George Putnam became his col- 
league, and in 1832 succeeded him as pastor 
of the church, bringing the history down to 
the present generation. The church has had 
a magnificent record, and the history of it as 
set forth in this volume is almost the history 
of the colony. ‘The list of church members 
in the eighteenth century contains the names 
of many negroes who are described as belong- 
ing to various members of the parish. Soon 
after the middle of the century the words 
“belonging to” are dropped from the de- 
scription of negro servants. Dr. James De 
Normandie, settled in 1883, maintains the 
traditions of dignity and scholarship char- 
acteristic of the ministry of this church 
through nearly three centuries, 


ADDRESSES AND SPEECHES OF CHARLES 
Evans Hucues. With an introduction by 
Jacob Gould Schurman, New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—The speeches reported in 
this volume bring the record down to Feb. 
22, 1908, when Gov. Hughes gave an address 
in the Auditorium in Chicago. The portrait 
which faces the title-page is one ,of the best, 
suggesting steadiness of purpose, sagacity, 
and a quiet sense of humor of the kind which 
often goes along with a very resolute pur- 
pose. These speeches show a man who 
stands apart from all other statesmen and 
politicians of the time. He will not seek 
office, he will not reject it when it opens the 
door to a great opportunity to render public 
service; and, takingit, he will allow no per- 
son or interest to stand between him and the 
ends for which his office exists. He is a 
modern representative of the Aristides who 
was called the just, and he may share the 
fate of Aristides who therefore became un- 
popular. When asked why he voted against 
him, a fellow-citizen said: “I am tired of 
hearing him called the just.’’ There seems 
to be no probability that Mr. Hughes will 
be nominated for the presidency at Chicago, 
and yet that is among the possibilities. If 
it should so happen, this volume would make 
an admirable campaign document, and might 
be used with great effect to show that all 
worthy policies now shaping the action of 
the government would be maintained with a 
resolution and steadiness which would leave 
no room to doubt that the interests of the re- 
public would be conserved and an advance 
in righteousness made which would give new 
strength and solidity to the institutions of 
freedom. President Schurman of Cornell 
University furnishes an introduction to the 
speeches which gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
governor’s career and character. He writes 
with just discrimination and does not over- 
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praise a man who deserves much of his fel- 
low-citizens. 


THiIncs WortH WHILE. By Thomas 
| Wentworth Higginson. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, 50 cents net.—In eight chapters 
our veteran author lightly touches some of 
the most serious problems of human society 
and the conduct of life. He has lived long 
\enough to see that the hopes of the socialists 
of the middle of the last century have not 
been realized; while, nevertheless, society 
under the humanitarian impulse of that 
time has been improved in many ways. 
While he does not think the plans of the 
‘socialists will be adopted, he holds that the 
spirit of progress is abroad and has wrought 
wonders for the relief of mankind. When 
‘Emerson delivered his first Divinity School 
address in 1838, the young radicals of that 
| time—and later Higginson was one of them— 
believed that the Church would steadily de- 
| cline and something else would take its place, 
| Now he does not see the signs of decay, 
about which we hear so much, and says that 
not even the automobile has been able to 
empty the churches. In seven chapters 
he takes note of things worth while with a 
cheerful outlook toward the future. In the 
eighth he sums them up in that spirit of 
good cheer which is the quality which we 
look for not in the young who are girding 
themselves for battle, but in those whose 
battles, being won, have laid aside the armor 
and are enjoying the peaceful fruits of vic- 
tory. This is the third volume in the Art 
of Life Series, edited by Mr, Griggs. 


' JUNE JEOPARDY. By Inez Haynes Gill- 
more, New York: B. W. Huebsch.—This 
is an astonishing romance, of which the prin- 
cipal events are supposed to take place in the 
little district in Boston bounded by the 
Public Gardens, Beacon Street, Louisburg 
Square, and Charles Street. The actors 
are a beautiful young heiress, who has bought 
two houses on Beacon Hill, joined them to- 
gether, and fitted them up like a palace, 
in which she is entertaining five beautiful 
women whom she has rescued from depart- 
ment stores to fit them for some career 
worthy of their beauty and talents; a club 
of young men dressed for a masquerade ball; 
a gang of thieves; a brother and sister, who 
own diamonds of inestimable value; and 
certain treacherous servants, who are in 
league with the men who are trying to steal 
them. ‘The story of the diamonds and their 
various fortunes, with the tumultuous ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes of the 
people who own the diamonds and of those 
who try to get them, make.a combination of 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ and Sherlock Holmes 
that is quite bewildering and fascinating.” 
The beauty of the women, the gallantry 
of the men, the craft of the thieves, and the 
final triumph of love and beauty make a 
combination in strange contrast to the staid 
dignity and propriety of the mansions of 
Beacon Hill, 
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Sleep, Baby, eS 


BY ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


Crooning a lullaby, soft and low, 
She rocks the babe on her breast; 
Into the dream-land, baby, go— 
Into the dreamland for rest. 
Lullaby, loved one, thy mother holds 
Thy head on her faithful breast, 
While gently and tenderly thus she folds 
Her babe in its little nest. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Softly and lower; lullaby, dear, 
Angels keep thee from harm; 
Never to want, and never to fear, 
Safe on thy mother’s arm. 
The fringed lids o’er the blue eyes close,— 
Baby is falling asleep; 
Fair as a lily, my darling, repose; 
Watch o’er thy slumbers I’ll keep. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


As we Forgive. 
BY KATE HUDSON. 

Hildegarde was a small, slight, prim little 
girl of nine, with a well-developed idea of 
order and the law of ‘‘mine and thine.”’ 
Dick was a sturdy, noisy, harum-scarum 
eight-year-old, good-tempered and generous, 
but grossly careless of his own and every 
one’s else belongings. Hildegarde had spent 
all her short, systematically regulated, and 
watchfully shielded life with mother, 
grandma, and two great-aunties, while Dick 
was the youngest of Aunt Mollie’s four boys, 
all of them much older than he, and all 
of them alternately correcting, cuddling, ad- 
monishing, and teasing the much-loved little 
brother, 

No wonder mother was feeling rather un- 
easy about the small daughter she was leav- 
ing at Aunt Mollie’s during the fortnight she 
herself was to spend in Washington, No 
wonder grandma sighed and the two great- 
aunties groaned and wondered how that 
“dear child was going to stand it with 
-Mollie’s boisterous Richard for her sole 
play-fellow!”’ 

During the first week of the small girl’s 
stay all went well with Hildegarde and Dick. 
She was enjoying the unaccustomed freedom 
of her surroundings; and he was happy in 
having quite a new sort of playmate, a 
dainty, delicate little girl who must be pro- 
tected and amused, shown about and helped 
along at every turn. He gave her the free- 
dom of his own little garden-patch; he let 
her feed his chicks and handle his rabbits; 
he presented her with two of his choicest 
pigeons, and gallantly defended her from the 
big brothers’ affectionate ‘‘guying’’ when 
he found how greatly it annoyed her; but 
he also got grass-spots all over Marie-Cé- 
leste’s—the big French doll’s—best white 
frock; and he nicked the big blade of Hil- 
degarde’s new pen-knife—debonairly bor- 
rowed and most reluctantly lent—while 
sharpening his slate-pencil. On the whole 
they got on together much better than any 
one—even optimistic Aunt Mollie—had 
dared to hope; that is to say, all that first 
short week when the weather was fine. 

Then came those three dismal, drizzly 
days interspersed with gusty showers and 
much thunder and lightning. Hildegarde 
had to play in the living-room—and quite 
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without mother’s, grandma’s, and the grand- 
aunties’ suggestions and affectionate assis- 
tance; and even Dick had to find occa- 
sional indoor occupation and amusement. 
Then it was that each outdoor squall had its 
correspondingly violent domestic disturb- 
ance inside the cosy sitting-room, 

On Tuesday Hildegarde was playing with 
the ancient doll-house which Aunt Mollie 
had unearthed in and Dick had laboriously 
dragged down from the attic for her. With 
infinite pains she had succeeded in seating 


the seven stiff and unbending little dolls. 


round the tiny dining-table just as Dick 
came careering through the room on his 
way to the barn, As he was passing the 
small mansion, he grasped it by the roof, 
and, rudely calling out ‘‘Here’s the Frisco 
earthquake!” he shook the little building 
till furniture and dishes rattled and all the 
wee family in the dining-room fell higgledy- 
piggledy to the floor. When he saw Hilde- 
garde’s face flush and her eyes fill, Dick 
stopped and picked up the dollies; and, as 
he ran out of the room, he called back over 
his shoulder, ‘‘Don’t be mad, Hilly, Vil 
never do so any more!”’ but Hildegarde sat 
in front of the doll-house thinking hard 
thoughts of Dick till the supper-bell rang. 

On Wednesday Dick borrowed—and quite 
without asking—Hildegarde’s small suit 
case with the lock and key; and in it he 
carried to Tom ‘Titus (laid up with a twisted 
foot) a good-sized mud-turtle, a ‘‘bully 
book on butterflies,’”’ and two extremely dead 
and correspondingly smelly sunfish. 

Aunt Mollie had carefully sponged the 
little bag,—vigorously convincing her young- 
est of the error of his ways, meanwhile,— 
and Dick himself had been very contrite 
and had earnestly begged her pardon; but 
Hildegarde had shed several salty tears, 
was most unpleasantly dignified all the even- 
ing, and could not be induced to say the 
longed-for ‘‘I’ll forgive you.” 

And on Thursday—when at last the sun 
was palely trying to shine once more—Hil- 
degarde, out walking in jacket and rubbers, 
saw Dick sailing his fleet of home-made 
newspaper boats in the horse-trough; and 
there in the big flagship proudly heading 
the flotilla sat her three cherished paper 
dolls, Henrietta, Clementina, and the curly- 
locked Archibald! 

Hildegarde rushed to the rescue. She 
snatched up her paper darlings, stamped her 
foot and screamed amid a storm of sobs: 
“You bad, bad boy! I never will forgive 
you! No, never!’? ‘Then she dashed into 
the house and into her little room, where she 
flung herself face down upon her bed. 

In vain did Dick—with a suspicious quaver 
in his own voice—beg her to come down 
and make friends; in vain did Frank— 
Dick’s oldest brother and a man full grown— 
promise to get for her two new and much 
handsomer paper dolls than the ones Dick 
had taken out sailing; in vain did Jack—the 
brother just ahead of Dick and a strapping 
seventeen - year - old—laughingly offer to 
hold Dick tight for her while she should give 
him his well-deserved ‘‘ good pounding,”’ 

Not until Aunt Mollie quietly bade her 
open the door did she get up to have her 
face bathed and her hair brushed. As she 
and auntie went downstairs together, Aunt 
Mollie said: ‘‘ Dick has been a very naughty 
boy, dear, and has been punished by his 
father for meddling with your things. And 
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now shall we let bygones be bygones? 
Shall we forgive Dick, or shall he go with- 
out peaches and cake for supper?” Hilde- 
garde, who felt in her narrow, outraged little 
heart that she never wanted to see Dick 
again, solemnly nodded; and poor Dick 
went cakeless to bed. 

Next morning the golden sun shone from a 
cloudless sky. When Hildegarde got down 
to breakfast, Dick was already leaving the 
table. He was going to spend the day with 
Brother Frank at Milford. Hildegarde felt 
a thrill of relief; for that day at least the 
doll-house, the school-bag, and those pre- 
cious paper-dolls—which, by the way, were 
none the worse for their voyage—would be 
entirely safe. Aunt Mollie set the doll- 
house under the big willow-tree for her; 
she swung on the gate; she sailed leaves and 
bits of twig in the horse-trough; she fed her 
pigeons—the softly gray and cosily cooing 
ones Dick had given her—with some corn 
Aunt Mollie brought out to her; she strayed 
into Dick’s garden—to which he had so gayly 
made her welcome—and picked a bouquet 
of asters and geraniums for Marie-Céleste; 
and she sat down in Dick’s tiny grape-arbor 
to rest and to wonder when ‘‘dinner-time 
was ever coming.’ ‘‘When the sun is just 
above the corner of my arbor,’ Dick had 
said, ‘‘then look out for the dinner horn.’’ 

The sun was not nearly ‘‘above’’ that 
arbor-corner; but just below it there hung 
two small closely filled bunches of green 
grapes, just within reach of the hand she 
passed over them. ‘Three of the big green 
globes came off in her fingers, and she 
promptly popped them into her mouth, 

My! weren’t they sweet, for all they were 
so green, so grass-green! Hildegarde ate 
another and another grape: they were so- 
delicious, and she was so fond of grapes. 
And besides Dick wouldn’t mind: he had told 
her she might make herself entirely at home 
in his garden. He had not sazd she might 
pick the grapes when he had told her that this 
was his own—his very own—little grape-vine 
planted there for him by Mr. Thorburn, the 
Milford fruit-grower. But she just knew 
he would let her have these two small 
bunches of grapes, and so she contentedly 
ate them up. 

At three o’clock Hildegarde felt as if the 
day had lasted a week. ‘‘ Aunt Mollie,” said 
she, looking into the kitchen, where that busy 
woman was making biscuits, “when is Dick 
coming home? I need Dick very much, 
Aunt Mollie.”’ 

“Aha,” laughed auntie, ‘‘so absence zs 
making the heart grow fonder, Dick will 
be home soon now, girlie.”’ 

They were all sitting at supper when Frank 
and Dick got back at last. Dick had bought 
Hildegarde a gorgeous new paper doll with 
his berry-money and was so full of his day’s 
doings that he could hardly eat his supper. 
Mr. Thorburn had shown Frank and him 
his orchards and vineyards, all the different 
sorts of grapes—‘‘purple and white and red 
and black, father,’ he went on, “but only 
four rows of the green Hungarians—the 
kind he planted for me, father. And he 
asked me how mine were coming on; and, 
when I told him of my two teenty-weenty 
bunches, he said he’d be out on Sunday— 
next Sunday, mother—to help gather them.” ~ 

The general shout of laughing derision 
from all the big brothers drowned Hilde- 
garde’s exclamation of horror, ‘Green 
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grapes, the first two little bunches!” And 
Mr. Thorburn coming out on’Sunday to 
help Dick gather them! Those two bunches 
that were there no more because she—Hilde- 
garde Travis—had eaten them up! What 
would Dick say? What would Dick do? 

“© Dick!” she wailed, ‘Dick! I didn’t 
know, Dick; I didn’t mean to, But Late up 
your grapes, Dick!” 

There was a dead silence at table. For one 
awful moment Dick’s face went white, while 
his eyes flashed and he started up from table 
in a fury. “You ate my grapes, my 
Hungarian grapes! Hildegrade Travis! 1 
think you’re the meanest, sneakin’est’’— 

Then seeing his little cousin’s distress, 
her terrified blue eyes, her pale lips, trem- 
ulously saying, ““O Dick, forgive me!” he 
gulped down the sobs that were shaking him, 
swallowed hard a few times, and winked away 
the blinding “‘girlie-girlie’’ tears as he cried, 
‘Never mind, Hilly, it’s all right! Let’s 
forget about it’ But you bet I'll have sex 
bunches to show Mr. Thorburn next fall. 
Say, mother, what’s for dessert ?”’ 

Aunt Mollie smiled and nodded to him 
as she passed him a big slice of jelly-cake; 
and Jack’s big foot-ball hand rumpled the 
little brother’s hair down into his eyes, while 
Frank and Tom called out lustily, ‘‘Good 
for you, youngster!” But Mollie’s heart 
gave a big throb of joy and warmest affection. 
Dick was not angry with her. She had said 
to him, “I’m sorry, I did not mean to,” and 
Dick had forgiven her. 


The Five-dollar Gold Coin. 


“Your change, sir!’”’ and the clerk at 
Loring Graham & Sons handed over the 
counter a number of coins with a neatly 
done-up package. “Thank you,” and he 
stepped in his alert, business-like way to an- 
other customer who-had just entered the 
large hardware establishment, while Carl 
started toward the door with the package 
containing his new skates, at the same time 
slipping the change left over from the crisp 
five-dollar bill into his trousers’ pocket. 

“Haven’t you counted it?”? asked Uncle 
Tom, who had aided Carl in the selection of 
the bright nickel skates. 
“Why, no: I never do! What’s the use— 
the clerk does that! It isn’t at Loring Gra- 
ham & Sons as it is at some stores: they’re 
honest there—never heard of any one’s be- 
ing cheated!” 

“Tt isn’t that so much as it is the liability 
of one’s making a mistake. A person never 
ought to receive any change— however small 
the amount—without counting it over on the 
spot. You can hardly expect a mistake to be 
rectified after once having left the store, 
however reputable the firm.” 

“But it makes lots of bother,” argued Carl, 
“when one’s in a hurry.” 

“Tt makes no difference, it’s business; 
and every boy ought to train himself early 
in strict business principles and live up to 
them.” 

“Aren’t they a dandy pair—my Ice 
Flyers—that’s what I’m going to name 
them!” exclaimed Carl, adroitly changing 
the subject. 
that’s got a prettier pair!” 

“They are beauties, no mistake! I think 
you got them, too, at a very reasonable figure. 
Now don’t forget, my boy, hereafter about 
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“There isn’t a fellow in Shirley 
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counting your change.’’ And Uncle Tom, 
without waiting for a reply, entered his place 
of business, a few blocks from the hardware 
store. 

“Tt’s all nonsense taking such trouble! 
That’s just the way lots of folks do. They 
stand and count ‘ten and five—fifteen; and 
three—eighteen; and two’s twenty,’ when 
they give a quarter for a five-cent lead pen- 
cil!” declared Carl to himself, going down 
the walk. ‘And they know the clerk would 
give them the right change. I’m not going 
to do it, it’s too foolish!” 

During the fall and winter Carl Bradford 
obtained his spending money by making 
himself generally useful, an hour each night 
and morning, to his uncle’s firm. Their 
“fill-up chinks” man had been Carl’s desig- 
nation of himself, and now he was known to 
all the clerks in the establishment as ‘‘F. C.”’ 

A bright morning in early winter, as Carl 
was about to leave, his Uncle Tom called him 
into the office. 

“I wish on your way home, Carl, you’d 
call at the freight office and pay this bill. It’s 
twelve dollars,” handing him a twenty-dol- 
lar note. ‘‘You may bring the change back 
after school.’ 

“Yes, sir’’?; and Carl took the money and 
went whistling on his errand. 

After he had paid the bill Carl took the 
change that was handed him—he remem- 
bered afterward it consisted of one note and 
the rest in coim—and slipped it in his vest 
pocket. 

“T won’t be so liable to lose it there,” he 
thought. 

It didn’t again enter his mind until his 
uncle asked him in the evening if he had taken 
a receipt. 

“Oh, yes; and the change—I’d forgotten all 
about it! Here it is,” and Carl handed the 
receipt and money to his uncle just as he had 
received them at the freight office. 

“Why, this isn’t all,” said Mr. Bradford, 
slowly counting the amount the second time. 
“The receipt’s all right, but the change— 
there’s only three dollars here—a one-dol- 
lar bill, two halves, and four quarters.” 

“Tt’s just as I took it,” declared Carl, posi- 
tively. 

“Did you count it before you put it in your 
pocket ?”’ 

“No-o; I—I didn’t think! 
’twould be all right,’’ coloring. 

“But it isn’t Carl: it’s five dollars short!” 

“Tt ought to be there,’’ and Carl emptied 
all his pockets, and then went through them 
again. ‘‘I—I didn’t take it!” 

“Of course you didn’t, my boy; no Brad- 
ford would do such a thing as that! ‘Twas 
a mistake made at the freight office, owing 
to—— 

“My not counting it when ’twas given 
me,” interrupted Carl, dismally. 

“Perhaps if you go over early in the morn- 
ing, by their looking over their accounts, 
they may be able to rectify it, though it’s 
doubtful. They’re closed now.” 

But, when Carl went over on his way down 
down, they insisted they had given him the 
correct change the day before, and, bitterly 
disappointed, Carl reported to his uncle. 

“T—Ill pay it,” faltered Carl, ‘‘out of my 
earnings. "Twill take ten weeks, but by 
going without everything else I can do it.” 

“Tt’s business, my boy,’’ declared Uncle 
Tom, encouragingly, ‘I’m sorry, but it 
may ”’— 
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“Teach me a lesson—it will,’ and Carl 
smiled grimly as he spoke. 

During the following weeks Carl saved 
every cent he earned, to pay back the five 
dollars to his uncle’s firm. 

One morning—’twas at the end of the 
ninth week—Carl carried his vest he was 
accustomed to wear to his mother to mend. 

“Tt needs two buttons—and the pockets 
leak,” playfully. 

“Leave it on a chair, dear, and I’ll see to 
it and stop the holes. Ill have it ready by 
noon, and his mother smiled with her “love 
to-work-for-my-boy’”’ smile as he laid down 
the garment. 

“See what I’ve found!” she exclaimed. 
“A bright five-dollar gold coin!” 

“‘TIn—’twasn’t in the vest, was it, mother ?” 
and the expression on Carl’s face was a 
mingling of hope and incredulity. 

“Indeed it was—hidden away down in the 
corner where the unsuspected leak hole had 
dropped it.” 

“Then it’s the change, the five dollars of 
that freight money! Hurrah! But,” more 
soberly, “I’m glad now it got lost a while, 
for by it I’ve learned one of Uncle Tom’s 
business principles, and I’ll not forget it!”’— 
Ghristian Advocate. 


America Alone has Humming-birds, 


Though the art museums of Europe may 
have some treasures of which America can- 
not boast, our continent has the distinction 
of a monopoly of the world’s supply of hum- 
ming-birds, the gems of all the feathered 
creation. Of these there are said to be some 
four hundred species,—the four hundred we 
may well call them!—nearly all of which 
are peculiar to the tropical regions. Only 
eighteen cross the borders of the United 
States from Mexico, and occur only in our 
South-western States. 

The popular idea is that the hummer lives 
only on honey, gathered from flowers, This 
is a mistake. The bird does secure some 
honey, but its food consists mainly of the 
small insects which frequent the flowers, 
Some of these insects are injurious to the 
blossom, and the tiny bird fulfills a useful 
function in destroying them, “That the 
hummer is insectivorous is also shown by 
its habit of catching tiny insects on the 
wing, which is occasionally observed.—H., K, 
Job, wm the Outing Magazine. 


A little girl was overheard talking to her 
doll, whose arm had come off, exposing the 
sawdust stuffing: ‘‘You dear, good, obedient 
dolly! I knew I had told you to chew your 
food fine, but I didn’t think that?you,would 
chew it so fine as that,’’ 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The Christian Life of London, a foremost 
representative of Unitianarism in Great 
Britain, published on June 6 a special 
Whitsuntide number, consisting of sixty-two 
pages, illustrated with a great profusion of 
well-chosen and handsomely printed por- 


traits and pictures of interest to our fellow-| 


ship in that country. Here are the faces of 
the good men and good women to whose 
loyalty and service the continued growth 
and success of our liberal cause in the British 
Isles is owing. Rey. Robert Spears, founder 
of the Christian Life, and a few others now 
passed away, are fittingly remembered; but 
for the most part it is the living preachers and 
workers who are represented in. this cheer- 
ing exhibit of personal consecration and 
vital faith. A special page is devoted to the 
Unitarian lay preachers, a feature which 
American Unitarianism, alas! cannot parallel. 
The Van Mission, another indigenous in- 
stitution, receives full illustration in word 
and picture. There is a splendid reproduc- 
tion covering two full pages of the photo- 
graph of the later session of the Boston In- 
ternational Congress at Sanders ‘Theatre, 
Harvard University, for which much thanks. 
The Guild movement, Unitarian Divinity 
Schools at Oxford and Manchester, schools 
and churches, domestic missions and reform 
movements in the three kingdoms and the 
colonies,—all are treated of in special articles 
by a great variety of writers and with many 
illustrations. 

‘The impression made by this exhibit is 
decidely inspiring and gratifying. It shows 
the Unitarian cause in Great Britain to be 
alive, in earnest and faithful hands, and with 
leaders whose culture, character, and piety 
are blended with the love of truth and the 
enthusiasm of humanity. The Christian 
Life is to be congratulated on its enterprise, 
which has produced a notable issue, worthy 
of preservation for its historical and denomi- 
national value. 

The tenth session of the British Unitarian 
Ministers’ Institute was held at Oxford this 
spring, the spacious buildings of Manchester 
College being used for this purpose. Rev. 
Joseph Wood read an important paper on 
“Church Federation.” Prof. L. P. Jacks 
made a spirited attack on ‘““The Dogma of 
Ethical Infallibility.” Rev. J. Bruce Wal- 
lace, Congregationalist, gave an earnest 
address on ‘‘Socialism.”” Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed read a delightful and also profound 
paper on Wordsworth. An interesting essay 
on ‘The Alleged Cruelty of Nature,” by Rev. 
E. J. Fripp, closed the formal addresses. All 
these papers were earnestly discussed. The 
morning services in the beautiful chapel, 
the social gatherings and meals, the personal 
contact of mind with mind, added greatly 
to the profitableness of the gathering. 

Says the editor of the Jnquirer: ‘‘Non- 
conformity tends to get a greater and greater 
grip of successive liberal administrations. 
Mr. Asquith, the new Prime Minister, is 
traditionally a Non-conformist. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a 
Baptist. Mr. McKenna, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, is a Congregationalist. Mr. Runci- 
man, president of the Board of Education, is 
a Wesleyan. Mr. McKinnon Wood, par- 
liamentary secretary to the Board of Edu- 


cation, is a Congregationalist. 
Henry Fowler is a prominent Wesleyan, Mr. 
Birrell’s father was a famous Liverpool 
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Baptist minister, whilst other Non-conformist 


members of the government are Sir Samuel 
Evans, Mr. George Lambert, Mr. A. J. Pease, 
Sir W. S. Robson, and Mr. J. H. Whitley. 
Thus prestige and power as exclusive pos- 


sessions of the Established Church are fast 
becoming things of the past. What legisla- 
tion has failed to do, evolution has virtually 
done,—brought about a practical dises- 


tablishment of the Anglican Church. That, 


Non-conformity, which is a purely voluntary 
system, based on a love of liberty, and backed 
by no extraneous support, should have 
achieved the position it holds in the country 
to-day is a wonderful tribute to the power of 
its principles and its innate vitality.” 

The warm welcome extended by the 
British people to their guests, the 140 visit- 
ing German clergymen, representing not 


only Protestantism, but the Roman Catholic 


Church as well, cannot fail to have a large 
influence for peace and good will between 
the two nations, <A reception by the king 
at Buckingham Palace, a visit to Windsor, 
lunch at the lord mayor’s, a visit to the House 
of Commons, and a garden party at the palace 
of the Bishop of London were among the 
social events. Services were held in St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, while in 
Albert Halla great public meeting was held. 
Among the visitors were men in the highest 
position both in the Lutheran and the 
Catholic Church, and a number of univer- 
sity professors, as well as the general 
body of pastors and preachers. Among the 
Catholics were Mgr. Schwarz of Miinster, and 
Mer. Dr. Werthmann of Freiburg; among 
the Protestants His Excellency Dr. Dryander, 
the court preacher of Berlin, General Super- 
intendent Dr. Faber of Berlin, His Excellency 
Dr. von Studt, formerly Cultus Minister, 
of Berlin, and many other distinguished men. 
Among the university professors were Dr. 
Rade of Marburg, editor of the Christliche 
Welt, whose address at the International 
Congress at Boston last year will be remem- 
bered; Prof. Baumgarten of Kiel; and Prof. 
von Soden of Berlin. Among the pastors, 
Dr. Carl Manchot of Hamburg and Dr. 
Gerold of Strassburg, leaders of liberal relig- 
ious thought in Germany. 

The happy suggestion of this pilgrimage 
came from a British Quaker and advo- 
cate of International Peace, Mr. J. Allen 
Baker, M.P. 

The Unitarian Van Mission has opened its 
third summer’s campaign in England and 
Scotland. ‘The ministers, churches, and con- 
ferences in the districts mapped out for this 
work are responding nobly, Large quanti- 
ties of literature have been prepared by Rev. 
W.S. Tarrant and others. Rev. Alexander 
Webster has given 1,000 copies of one of his 
books, and a special six-penny edition is 
issued of Rev. Joseph Wood’s ‘‘ What the 
Bible Is, and What it Is Not.” The list of 
missioners who will conduct the meetings in 
in the towns and villages to be visited by 
those travelling ambulatories of the gospel 
counts nearly a hundred. There will be a 
tour through greater London, another from 
Manchester to Birmingham, a South Wales 
tour and another in Scotland. From May 
15 to 24, 27 meetings had been held, with 
a total attendance of 9,530, average 353. 


|The campaign is under the command of 
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the missionary general, Rev. Thomas P. 
Spedding. 

Mr. C. A. Tate, fourth son of Sir Henry 
Tate, sugar refiner, who gave the nation a 
superb gallery of British art on the banks of 
the Thames, has recently died, leaving 
$40,000 to Unitarian causes in England. 

Rev. Miss Gertrude von Petzold, the gifted 
young Unitarian woman-minister of Leicester, 
England, who will be pleasantly remembered 
by the attendants at the Boston International 
Congress last_autumn, has for the second 
time made an apostolic invasion of her native 
country, Germany, and created a genuine 
sensation. For the first time in history a 
German woman has conducted a regular 
religious service in a German Protestant 
pulpit. On Palm Sunday, April 12, she 
preached, by invitation, at St. Martini’s 
Church in Bremen, the former parish of Dr. 
Moritz Schwalb and Dr. A. Kalthoff. It was 
at an evening service. The church was 
densely crowded, many hundreds were 
turned away. There. was nothing sensa- 
tional about the sermon, which was thought- 
ful and devout. But it was the talk of the . 
town during the next week, and its echoes 
rang far and wide through the German news- 
papers and religious circles. In May fol- 
lowing, Miss Petzold spoke five times in 
Westphalian towns and in Berlin, on 
woman’s right and mission to preach. There 
was always a large attendance and a lively 
discussion at the close. Even orthodox 
church journals treated her public appear- 
ances in a sympathetic manner. 

Another young German lady, distinguished 
by her studies at Bonn University, a Miss 
Barth, has now obtained from the Univer- 
sity of Jena a diploma as licentiate in Theol- 
ogy . 

Sir John Brunner, head of great chemi- 
cal works in England, and recent president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in a speech at Northwich advocated 
the nationalization of railways, canals, and 
mines. This nationalization he believed 
would so reduce the rates of transportation 
as to benefit the whole community, while, 
if the State acquired the minerals, Great 
Britain might laugh at competition. 

Sir John Brunner has stated recently that 
“no employer is justified, in his own interest, 
in refusing to take elderly men into his ser- 
vice or dismissing them from his service in the 
belief that they are more liable to accident 
than their younger brethren.” Accidents 
at the works of Brunner, Mond & Co., are 
recorded in the books of the firm, During 
the years 1893 to 1907—fifteen years—it is 
found that the percentage of accidents is 
considerably higher to the younger men than 
to the older. 

Sir George Livesey of the South Metropoli- 
tan Gas Company reports that his investi- 
gations among 5,715 employees leads to a 
similar conclusion. 

A startling decrease in numbers among the 
Baptists of England is reported, due in great 
part, it is declared, to the falling away of a 
large proportion of the persons who joined 
that church during the recent Welsh revival. 
We may look for similar results from the 
present revival excitements in the United 
States when the excitement is over and 
habit and the world once more exert their 
power. 

The Wesleyan Methodists also report a 
great decrease of some 7,500 members during 


the past year, w 
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while nearly half its class-meet- 
ings are dormant. 4 

The May number of the Ractralien Her- 
ald, edited by Rev. Charles Strong, D.D., 
the able minister of the liberal ‘‘ Australian 
Church” in Melbourne, is a small publica- 
tion, but is packed full of interesting and 
vatied contents, and tingles all through with 
the life-blood of modern insight and social 
service. It is truly ‘‘an advocate of Relig- 
ious and Social Evolution, Freedom and 
Reform,” ‘The editor displays remarkable 
talent in selecting, condensing, varying, and 
commenting on the material which comes to 
his hand. We do not receive a brighter, 
saner, more optimistic, and, considering the 
limitations of its constituency, a more read- 
able exchange, and all for three shillings six- 
pence a year. 


Harvard Divinity School. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Harvard Divinity School be- 
gan auspiciously in the chapel ‘luesday 
morning, June 23, at ten o’clock. ‘The num- 


- ber of thee members in attendance when the 


president, Rev. George A. Thayer of Cin- 
cinnati, called the meeting to order was soon 
increased, until there were between fifty and 
sixty persons present. An opening hymn 
was sung, after which prayer was offered by 
Rev. George W. Cutter. 

The Committee on Associate Membership 
presented the names of twenty-four persons 
eligible for election as associate members. 
The seeretary was instructed to cast one bal- 
lot, and the following-named persons were 
declared elected: G. A. Barrows, A. W. Birks, 
T. W. Bishop, B. D, Boivia, C. R. Bowen, 
C. H. Brewer, I. C. Cornish, B. G. Ewald, 
J. E. Gregg, C. G. Hagberg, G. W. Hinman, 
J. M. Horne, R. J. Hutcheon, W. A. Knight, 
W. A, Lambeth, J. FE. LeBosquet, K.C. Mac- 
Arthur, J. M. Matthias, B. J. Morris, W. C. 
Morro, R. E. Ramsay, J. A. Serena, EK. 8. 
Treworgy, Harry White. 

It was voted that a nominating committee 
for 1909 be appointed by the chair, and ac- 


cordingly the president appointed Rev. 
Jobn Perkins. D.D., Rev. George W. 
Cutter, and Rev. S, C. Beach, D.D. ‘The 


necrology for the year was then read by Rev. 
Samuel B. Stewart. It was the third time 
that Mr, Stewart had rendered the associa- 
tion this arduous and gracious service. ‘The 
names of the former students of the school 
who have died within the year are as follows: 
H. ¥. Bond, born, Boston, Mass., May 12, 
1820, died, Bethlehem, N.H., August 21, 
1907; M. D. Conway, born, Middleton Farm, 
Stafford County, Va., March 17, 1832, died 
Paris, France, Nov. 15, 1907; John Scott, 


born, Wortley, England, Sept. 13, 1829, 
died, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 16, 1908; E. B. 
Stench. born, Lowell. Mass., Nov. 20, 1832, 


died, Harwich, Mass., July 14, 1907; F. M. 
Holland, born, Boston, Mass., May 22, 1836, 
died, Concord, Mass., May, 17 1908; John 
Williams, born, Willersey, Gloucestershire, 
England, March 17, 1824, died, Nottingham, 
England, Aug. 19, 1905; G. A. Denison, 
born, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27, 1845, died, 
Huntington, Mass., August 18, 1907; G. F. 
Wright, born, Stoughton, Mass., Aug. 26, 
1833, died, Bingham, Me., Feb. 28, 1908; 
T. G. Milsted, born, Davenport, Ia., Aug. 11, 
1856, died, New York, N.Y., Dec. 21, 1907; 


L. Luther, born, Brooklyn, Conn., March ; 
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12, 1855, died, Faribault, Minn., Feb. 1 
1904; W. R. Vaughan, born, Fries, Va., July | 
23, 1873, died, Dodge City, Kans., Sept. 14, 
1907. 

The nominating committee for the year 
then presented its report. ‘he report was 
accepted, and the secretary instructed to 
cast one ballot for the officers named in the 
report. ‘The following-named officers were 
announced as elected for the coming year: 
president, Rev. George A. Thayer of Cin- 
cinnati; vice-president, Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham of Boston; secretary, Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins of Milton, Mass.; members of the 
executive committee, Rev. C. R. Eliot of 
Boston and Rev. H. O. Hannum of Holyoke, 
Mass. 

After necessary business a recess of a few 
minutes was taken, and after the singing of a 
hymn the meeting had the pleasure of listen- 


jing to a unique and characteristic address by 


Rev. James Vila Blake of Chicago. Mr. 
Blake’s subject was ‘‘A Disciplined Church.” 
‘The address was listened to attentively, and 
the personal experiences with which it was 


apologia pro vita sua, 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon 
at the Harvard Union, Fifty-four persons 
including guests were seated at the tables. 
President Thayer presided. President Eliot 
of the University entered just as luncheon 
was finished and was greeted by the com- 
pany rising. Mr. Thayer was of the class 
of ’69, and, in introducing President Eliot, 
he referred to the fact that it was in the year 
1869 that Mr. Eliot became president of the 
University. President Eliot spoke at some 
length of the recent affiliation of Andover 
Seminary with Harvard University. Indeed 
this was the prevailing subject of the after- 
dinner speaking. President Eliot said that 
this affilation was to provide a comprehen- 
sive, economical, and harmonious scheme 
of theological instruction. It would place 
upon a securer basis the maintenance of 
theological education in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Other universities gave little or no 
consideration to theological education, but by 
this affiliation with Andover such educa- 
tion was more firmly established in Cam- 
bridge than ever before. Speaking of the 
Harvard Divinity School, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott once said to President Eliot, ‘“‘I did not 
believe that an undenominational divinity 
school was a possibility, but you have shown 
me that I was wrong.” 

This affiliation is a very great security 
for an undenominational institution. Both 
the schools run risks, but it is possible in 
dealing with risks to show wisdom or folly, 


and it is confidently believed that both An-| 


dover and Harvard will deal with such risks 
as may come with wisdom only. 

Archeological studies and investigations 
are being pursued in Syria under the direc- 
tion of the University. Excavations have 
already been made through Greek and Roman 
remains, and it is hoped soon to reach the 
Jewish. President Eliot spoke of the Chinese 
students in the University who are of re- 
markable intellectual capacity, surpassing 
many of our American students in earnest- 
ness of purpose and in impregnable morality, 
What a lesson they teach in comparative 
religion! 

The ministry is idee iene in its scope, 
softening and becoming more imbued with | 
human sympathy, ancient theological con- 


| 


,of 1908 was the largest class since 


, occurred during the year. 
illustrated gave it somewhat the character of | 


| but none of government. 
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/ ceptions are being humanized, and in con- 
sequence we see ‘able young men entering 
this sacred calling. We hope that one of 


‘the fruits of the affiliation with Andover will 


be a larger number of original, 
hopeful young men, 

President Thayer then introduced Prof, 
W. W. Fenn, the dean of the~ Divinity 
School. He began by saying that the Class 
1872, 
though by no means very great in numbers. 
It contains ten students distributed among 
the several denominations in the following 
manner: five Unitarians, three Methodists, 
two Baptists, one Trinitarian Congregational- 
ist, and one Disciple. ‘This is a very appro- 
priate showing for an unsectarian school. 
‘Thirty-five men are now connected with the 
school as students. ‘here is a tendency for 
students to join the school at the mid-year. 
This is a new feature, and the professors are 
inclined to make the half-year rather than 
the year the unit of work, 

Prof, enn spoke of five events which had 
‘The first was the 
saddest since the resignation of Prof. Edward 
Hale from the Faculty: it was the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Robert S. Morison as librarian of 
the school, He spoke of the great service 
Mr. Morison had rendered to the students 
and the Faculty, and of the esteem and affec- 
tion in which he is held. 

The second comprised the course on Phi- 
losophy of Religion by Prof. Pfleiderer and 
that on ‘““Hymnody” by Dr. I’. l.. Hosmer. 
The third event was the dedication of the 


able, and 


| tablets to the memory of ‘Theodore Parker 


aud Henry Ware, Jr., in the chapel on All 
Saints’ Day. ‘These tablets gave emphasis to 
the wish that there might be others to the 
memory of Norton, Noyes, Diese: and their 


| associates. 


The fourth event was the establishment of 
the Harvard Theological Review. ‘This has 
a partial endowment from a gift of Miss 
Mildred Everett, the daughter of the late 
Dean Everett, whose thought and spirit are 
to be preserved in the IRevtew. Soon to ap- 
pear in its pages is Dean Everett’s longer 
course of lectures on Systematic Theology 
edited by Rev. Edward Hale. 

‘The fifth event is the coming of Andover 
to Cambridge. ‘The affiliation has been ac- 
complished. Each institution will retain 
its complete independence. Andover is not 
under the authority of Harvard, nor Harvard 
under that of Andover, ‘They are to work 
together, with interchange of instruction, 
The opposition to 
the removal of Andover to Cambridge has 
come largely from a misunderstanding con- 
cerning the Harvard Divinity School, It has 
been thought to be a Unitarian School, 
whereas it is strictly undenominational. In 
the letters that have been received concern- 
ing the affiliation, fine tributes have been 
paid to Andover and yet no finer than Har- 
vard men are ready to pay to the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

‘The next speaker was Rev. IF’. L. Hosmer, 
D.D., who expressed his pleasure in being in 
New England at this time of the year, and 
the enjoyment he had had in giving his re- 
cently completed course on Hymnody be- 
fore the students of the school. Dr. Hosmer 
repeated Prof. Fenn’s wish that tablets to 
the memory of Dr. Noyes and Dr. Stearns 
might soon be placed in the chapel. 

Rey, C. L. Noyes of Somerville was the 
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last speaker. Mr. Noyes was the agent of the 
trustees of Andover, through whose efforts 
the removal of the seminary to Cambridge 
was largely accomplished. Mr. Noyes said 
that the great body of alumni of the seminary 
did not look upon the removal with fear. 
Those who have been heard in opposition are 
asmall minority. The future of the seminary 
can be assured only by some bold endeavor 
like this, and only by such boldness can power 
and prestige be given to a theological in- 
stitution. The gain and the risk are not all 
on one side. In coming to Cambridge, An- 
dover desires the gain of Harvard as much 
as she does her own, and she is sure that 
Harvard wishes Andover well. Which- 
ever institution in the future may have the 
larger number of students is a very unim- 
portant matter. ‘The main consideration is 
that great good be accomplished by this 
affiliation, and it is inevitable that each in- 
stitution will be made the stronger by the 
vitality and growth of the other. Each 
will retain its individuality in those things 
for which each has stood. 

Mr. Archibald of the graduating class was 
prevented by illness from being present, so 
after the singing of a hymn by Edward R. 
Sill the meeting adjourned. 

RODERICK STEBBINS, Secretary. 


Prof. Jean Reville, D.D. 


The recent, lamented death of our fellow- 
worker for “pure religion held in the spirit of 
perfect liberty”’—Prof. Jean Réville of Paris 
—has called out appreciative and loving 
tributes to his memory and services on the 
part of European scholars and divines who 
were closely associated with and best knew 
him. Our acquaintance with him in America 
was limited to the two brief visits he paid to 
this country, the first in 1904, when he was 
the honored guest, with other eminent men 
of science and literature, at the Exposition 
in St. Louis. Returning home by way of 
Boston he spent several days in deeply in- 
terested study of our religious and civic in- 
stitutions, impressing all who met him with 
the singular charm, modesty, and lovable- 
ness of his nature. In the autumn of 1907 
he again visited the United States, accom- 
panied by Madame Réville, in order to attend 
the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, of which he was from the first a 
director and wise counsellor, and in all of 
whose sessions, at London, Amsterdam, and 
Geneva, he had taken an active part. Prof. 
Réville prefaced his attendance at the Bos- 
ton Congress by an extended journey 
throughout Canada and the Eastern and 
Middle States, returning to his important 
duties at home full of enthusiasm for the 
beauties of the natural scenery and the in- 
dustrial and social promise of this country, 
and, it was hoped, much refreshed by his 
travel over land and sea. Prof, Réville’s 
various addresses at the Boston Congress and 
at Fairhaven, his English sermons in several 
of our local pulpits, and the personal and 
social contact enjoyed by those who were 
privileged to meet him, produced upon all 
the impression of a lucid and cultivated 
mind, a spirit at once virile and refined, and 
a profound religiousness which his loyalty 
to freedom and reason only enlarged and en- 
nobled. 

The present writer was privileged in many 
interviews and a somewhat extended cor- 
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respondence with Prof. Réville to be favored 
with his wise counsels and honored with his 
confidence. Thirty or more years ago he 
enjoyed a similar relation with Rev. Atha- 
nase Coquerel, fils, of Paris, a spiritual 
predecessor and family connection of Prof. 
Réville. The two men are inseparably 
linked in his memory as illustrious modern 
representatives of the French Protestant 
Church, of the lofty and spiritual type for 
which the Huguenot stands in religious his- 
tory, broadened by the culture and science 
of the present day, and its prevailing ees 
ance and sympathy. 

“Who that knew him did not love him?” 
asks his co-laborer, Rev. M. Reyss, in Le 
Protestant. We sadly quotes an utterance 
of Prof. Réville to which Pastor J. Emile 
Roberty of the Protestant Temple of the 
Oratory in Paris referred in his tribute at 
the grave, “I love better to live less long, 
and to give myself to all entirely.” He has 
had his wish. He has given himself to us 
all, to the high ideals we cherish in common, 
to the sacred causes of religious sincerity 
and liberty which we strive together to ad- 
vance among men, Dead at fifty-three years, 
we yet 


“Mourn no vanished hope or broken plan 

In him whose life stands rounded and 

approved, 

In the full growth and stature of a man.” 
While we deplore our loss, we are even more 
concerned that the great cause of religious 
freedom and progress in all lands to which 
he devoted his splendid powers shall by our 
efforts and loyalty be upheld and made 
victorious. To that task we newly devote 
ourselves. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


The morning sessions of the first week will 
be devoted to a series of addresses on ‘The 
Ministry of the Church outside of the Pulpit.” 
In this series Rev. Christopher R, Eliot will 
speak on “Joseph Tuckerman and _ his 
Work,” Rey. Alfred Manchester on “The 
Development of the Sunday-school,” Mrs. 
George H, Young on “From the Sewing 
Circle to the Alliance,” Rev, Elmer S, Forbes 
on ‘The Institutional Church,” and Rey. 
Theodore D. Bacon on ‘‘The Real Focus of 
the Church Ideal,” 

On each Sunday two full religious ser- 
vices will be held, with sermons. by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, Rev. Henry Goodwin 
Smith, Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, and Rev. 
A. M, Lord, D.D. 

The evening addresses will be given as 
follows: “The Requirements of a Good 
Hymn,” by Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.; 
“Tennyson, the High Priest of Spiritual 
Faith,” by Rev. U. G. B, Pierce; “The Min- 
jster’s Inferno,” by Rey. John H. Holmes ; 
“The Christ of the Andes,” by Senorita 
Carolina Huidobro; ‘‘The Outlook for In- 
ternational Peace,” by Rev, Bradley Gilman. 

The Sunday School Institute will begin 
on Monday, July 20, and continue through 
Friday, July 24. The following courses will 
make up the curriculum as planned:— 

I, The Background of Old ‘Testament 
Study, mornings at 10: Monday, introduc- 
tory lecture by Rev. William C, Gannett of 
Rochester, N.Y., “The Old Testament in 
the Education of the Modern Child”; Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, three lect- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meéting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 


~ votional works. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. * 


Treasurer, Francis H, 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Divinity School, on “The Development of the 
Old Testament Literature” ; Friday, closing 
lecture by Rev, William C. Gannett, 

II. Bible Readings with Interpretations, 
mornings at 11,15: Tuesday, “The Book of 
Acts,” by Rev. William I. Lawrance; 
Wednesday, ‘“Paul’s Letter to the Gala- 
tians,”’ by Mr. Lawrance; Thursday, “The 
Gospel According to Mark,” by Rev, Henry 
T. Secrist; Friday, “The Fourth Gospel,” by 
Mr. Secrist, 

III. Conferences on  Sunday-school 
Method and Conduct, afternoons at 4: Mon- 
day, “Gathering the Forces: Problems of 
Organization and Growth,” by Mr. Law- 
rance, ‘Tuesday, “Just how to Prepare and 
Teach a Lesson,’ by Mr, Secrist; Wednesday, 
“The Child’s Religion: His Questions and His 
Growing Needs,” by Mr. Secrist; Thursday, 
“From the Superintendent’s Desk,” by Mr, 
Lawrance; Friday, ‘‘The Next Steps in Sun- 
day-school Work: Question Box,” by Mr, 


ures by Prof. George F, Moore of Harvard | Lawrance. 
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IV. Evening Addresses on Topics cognate 
with the Work: Monday, ‘‘The Modern Boy 
and the Modern School,’”’ by Rev. Frederic 
R. Griffin of Braintree, Mass; Tuesday, ‘‘ The 
Wild Rose of Appledore: A Parable,’”’ by 
Rey. George W. Kent of Providence, R.I.; 
Wednesday, “In the Footprints of Saint 
Paul,” by Mrs. William I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester, Mass.; Thursday, “‘What Shall the 
Sunday-school do for the Very Little Chil- 
dren?”’ by Miss Lillian Brickett Poor of 
Boston, Mass.; Friday, an evening of music. 

The membership fee will be one dollar, for 
either series of meetings, including reduced 
rates at the hotel and on railroads, Members 
of the Institute are also privileged to come 
Saturday, July 18, and participate in the 
closing meeting. 

Special round trip tickets from various 
points will be on sale, good going July 11 to 
July 24 inclusive, good returning to July 
25. Price from Boston $2.35, including trans- 
portation by boat and transfer of baggage in 
Portsmouth, Trains leave North Station, 
Boston, at 9.30 A.M, and 3.30 P.M., making 
close connections with Island boats at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. Check baggage through to 
the Oceanic or the Appledore Hotels, The 
steamer in Portsmouth is about five minutes’ 
walk from the station and boats leave at 
8.20 and 11,20 A.M, and 5.40 P.M, 


The Isles of Shoals Library. 


The Committee of the Isles of Shoals Li- 
brary venture to suggest to those who are 
intending to be at the meetings that the gift 
of any good books would be acceptable to 
the library, 

Perhaps some of the guests may have 
with them books (or a book) which they 
would be willing to contribute. 

The kind of reading especially welcome is: 

1, Good standard fiction. 

2. Good biographies; books of travel; 
nature study; essays, literary and scientific 
(when bright and interesting). 

At present, we think it best not to give 
any large place to religious books, though a 
volume of good sermons may occasionally be 
acceptable to some reader, 

LiniaN FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chairman of Committee, 


From England. 


At the annual business meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
a resolution was passed extending the sym- 
pathy of the Association “to the men and 
women who in all lands are striving to unite 
pure religion and perfect liberty,” and wel- 
coming representatives of kindred organiza- 
tions, Rev, F, J. Gauld of Leominster, Mass., 
representing the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Arthur Lord of Plymouth, and 
Rev, Rush R, Shippen were welcomed by the 
secretary. 

Rey. F, J. Gauld, in acknowledging the 
welcome, expressed the gratitude they felt 
in America for the visit of so many of their 
English brethren last year at the Inter- 
national meetings. It had shown their fel- 
low-countrymen that Unitarianism was not 
merely a Yankee product of New England, 
great as its traditions there were, but was 
British also, and, indeed, part of a world- 
wide movement, that helped them to make 
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but a national movement; and it had cer- 
tainly drawn their two countries more closely 
together. He concluded by delivering a 
message of greeting from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which he had brought 
straight from their anniversary meetings in 
Boston, 


_A Hebrew Bible. 


I have a Post-office Mission correspond- 
ent, a Western minister, who lost his library 
by fire, and who would now be glad to re- 
ceive the following books, A Hebrew Bible, 
and a dictionary, Latin English and English 
Latin. Any one who may have either of 
these books to give away will confer a favor 
by writing tome. I will then give the name 
of my correspondent, 

Address, (Miss) L. Freeman Clarke, Mag- 
nolia, Mass., Coolidge Point. 


Hymn Books Wanted. 


Unity Church, Salem, Ohio (Rev. A, 
Irvine Innes), wishing to increase its supply 
of Jubilate Deo hymn books, would be glad 
to hear from any church having these for 
disposal, 


The Nantucket’ Meetings. 


As Nantucket hotels can accommodate 
some two thousand people, none need hesi- 
tate to send in their names this week for 
enrolment for the summer meetings, or 
even to appear without sending in their 
names, ‘There is still room for those attend- 
ing the meetings at the Springfield House at 
popular prices, while the more expensive 
hotels are also open to all comers, 


Summer Services in Boston. 


A series of summer services in the his- 
toric Old South Church, Boston, under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Benevolent Fraternity of 
churches, has been arranged for July and 
August. The following are the dates and 
speakers: July 5, Rev. Charles Ferguson of 
Kansas City; July 19, Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, D.C.; August 2, Kev. 
Edward Everett Hale of Boston; August 16, 
Rey. Thomas R. Slicer of New York. ‘This is 
the first time in many years that regular ser- 
vices have been held in the Old South Church, 
which fact, combined with the excellence of 
the list of speakers, promise to make the series 
one of unusual interest andimportance. The 
services will be held at fotir o’clock in the 
afternoon, 

The four Back Bay churches will hold their 
union services through the summer in the 
First Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Services are at 
10,30 o’clock every Sunday morning. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. The 
preachers will be: July 5, Rev. P. H. Gold- 
smith; July 12, Rev. R. F. Leavens; July 19, 
Rev, R. F. Leavens; July 26, Rev. R. F. 
Leavens; August 2, Rev. Charles E. Park; 
August 9, Rev. Edward Cummings; August 
16, Rev. Charles E. Park; August 23, Rev. 
Edward Cummings; August 30, Rev. F. S.C. 
Wicks; September 6, Rey. Edward Cum- 
mings; September 13, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness; September 20, Rev. A. R. Hussey; 


it in America also not simply a New England | September 27, Rev. Charles E. Park. 
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At King’s Chapel the Summer services 
for 1908 will begin at 10.30 a.m. and will be 
conducted as follows: July 5, Rev. Theo- 
dore C, Williams; July 12, Rev, W. W. Fenn; 
July 19, Rev. George F, Moore, D.D.; July 
26, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen; August 2, Rev. 
Edward Hale; August 9, Rev. John W. Day; 
August 16, Rev. Frederic H. Kent; August 
23, Rev. Henry T. Secrist; August 30, Rev. 
Charles E. St. John; September 6, Rev. 
Lewis G, Wilson; September 13, Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D.;, September 20, Rev. 
Samuel A, Eliot, D.D. 

At the First Parish in Dorchester, Meeting 
House Hill, the summer services will begin 
at eleven o’clock: July 5, Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes; July 12, Rev. Roger S, Forbes; July 
19, Rev. John P, Forbes; July 26, Rev. 
Charles E, Park; August 2, Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen; August 9, Rev. Herbert H. Mott; 
August 16, Rev, C. A. Henderson; August 23, 
Rev, Ulysses G. B. Pierce; August 30, Rev. 
John W, Day; Septethber 6, Rev. Charles EF. 
St. John; September 13, Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, 


Chnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Our English Friends. 


Our English friends had their anniversary 
meetings in June, including those of the 
Sunday-School Association. In reading an 
account of the proceedings, I did not find 
that anything startling was brought forward 
by our associate Sunday-School workers. 
The subjects considered were very similar 
to those that appear on our programmes each 
year, all of them more or less important 
to the actual working conditions. 

The president, Miss Edith Gittins, made 
a special appeal that the Association’s publi- 
cations should be more widely purchased 
and used, ‘The subject of a new Song and 


Hddresses. 

The address of Rev. A. P. Reccord is 
care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W., Eng. 


The address of Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, 
the newly elected president of the New England Associate 


Alliance, will be for the summer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Charles River, Dover, 27th ult., by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance of Winchester, Watson T. Dunmore, Esq., and 
Cora M. Wheeler, both of Utica, N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. _ 
he price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. , 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 
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Service Book also came up, which is akin 
to our experience. There was also a wish 
expressed for a new Life of Jesus. Another 
delegate hoped that the Parables might be 
set to music for use at Children’s Services. 
Still another wanted more text cards for 
infant classes. Yet another offered the sug- 
gestion that a Baptismal Card should be 
brought out. One speaker proposed that a 
card should be published which could be 
sent to children on their birthday anniver- 
saries. The statement of “Our Faith,” 
prominent in our American Sunday Schools, 
received ‘‘considerable commendation.” 
Biblical teaching was strongly urged. 

Mr. Ion Pritchard presented the com- 
mittee’s report, which was a very interesting 
document. “It blended the hopeful with 
the disappointed.’ In this paper was in- 
corporated the report of Rev. J. J. Wright 
on the subject of American Sunday Schools, 
made after his return from America, He 
_ refers very kindly’ to the reception given 
him from various sources, and then draws 
lessons from his observations. Mr. Wright 
does not feel sure that the form of teaching 
in American Sunday Schools could be trans- 
ferred to England with any advantage. We 
all have pleasant recollections of Mr. Wright, 
whose personality will surely bring good 
results wherever he may turn his energies. 
The paper which he edits, Young Days, is 
always full of life; and the editor of Every 
Other Sunday records here his fraternal 
recognition of Mr. Wright’s friendly spirit 
manifested on his visit and a high estimate 
of his work. 

There were other papers and speeches 
for a report of which I have not space here. 
The plea was made, as it is made here in 
the States, that the adults should take 
more interest in this Sunday-School work. 
One speaker, Rev. Alfred Hall, said, ‘‘In 
fact we are in a sad condition and do not care 
whether we retain our young people or not.” 
He also said, what has often been declared 
in this department, “The very best field 
for the churches is among the children and 
the young people.” 

Along this line is the coming summer 
sessions for Sunday-School teachers at 
Manchester College, Oxford, from the toth 
to the 18th of July, being the sixth 
year. Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter takes part. 
Others also announced on the programme 
are Rev. James Drummond, Rev, J. Worsley 
Austin, Rev. J. C. Street, Ion Pritchard, 
Esq., Miss Marian Pritchard, Rev. J. J. 
Wright, and others. ‘These speakers deal 
with a wide variety of subjects, mostly tend- 
ing to give outline impressions, scholarly 
and accurate, with regard to the topics they 


treat. Afternoons and two or three even- 
ings are left for excursions and social 
gatherings. 


The London Sunday-School Association 
has asked the privilege of reprinting Rev. 
W. C. Gannett’s ‘‘ Bible Book-Case Chart,” 
which has been gladly granted. ‘This gives 
me opportunity to call attention to the 
fact that this admirable publication, 
which our Sunday-School Society takes 
great pride, is not being used by the Sunday 
Schools as widely as it deserves. But we 
anticipate that in the autumn there will 
be a large demand for it. A copy should 
be purchased by every Sunday School, framed 
and put on the walls. 

Epwarp A. Horton, 


in | past three months, 
Play Committee gavea report of the proceeds | 
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Young People’s Religious 
Gnion. 


wt 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; hoursoto1,and 2to5. During 
July the office will be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays.) 


The Shoals Meetings. 


As many of our young people may know, 
the summer session of the Unitarian Meet- 
ings at the Isles of Shoals opens on Saturday, 
July 11, and continues for a week or more, 

On Wednesday, July 15, Young People’s 
Day will be observed, and it is hoped a large 
number of our Unitarian young people will 
plan to be present, on this day especially. 

Mr. Paul S. Phalen of Hingham will con- 
duct the morning chapel service in the Stone 
Meeting-house, ‘The forenoon session will 
be addressed by Rev, George Hale Reed of 
Belmont and by the former president, Mr. 
Harold G. Arnold, of Providence R.I., the 
latter speaking on some practical workings 
of the National Union. 

At noon a meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union delegates will be held in 
the Stone Meeting-house, the national sec- 
retary having charge. No credentials are 
necessary: any member of a Young People’s 
Society or other interested friend is privi- 
leged to attend. Reports, verbal and other- 
wise, will be expected from the various or- 
ganizations represented, but altogether the 
gathering will be most informal, 

In the evening Rev, John Haynes Holmes 
of New York will deliver an address on “A 
Minister’s Inferno,” 

For those living within easy distance, and 
who merely desire to be present for our meet- 
ings, the 8,20 boat from Portsmouth on 
Wednesday will be in season for the forenoon 
meeting; and it is suggested that some of our 
union members might be able to embrace 
this opportunity for a delightful sail as well. 

The secretary will be in attendance during 
the entire week to answer questions or con- 
sult with those desiring advice or informa- 
tion regarding young people’s work, 

The account of the evening session of our 
annual meeting, held in the Second Church, 
Boston, on Thursday, May 28, has had to be 
postponed this week, but will be continued 
in following issues, 


The Pilgrim Federation. 


The regular meeting of the Pilgrim Fed- 
eration of Unitarian Young People was held 
in Whitman, Monday evening, June 15. 

- The meeting opened with an address of 
welcome by Rev. W. D. Wilkie of Whitman, 

Miss Magoun in behalf of the federation 
responded, 

Then followed singing and the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer that were ac- 
cepted, 

The unions reported work done during the 
The chairman of the 


raised at the different times where the play 
was given, It is hoped now a new play will 
be started in the fall and meet with the suc- 


cess, both financially and socially, this past 


one has received. 
Miss Magoun then introduced Mr, Frederic 


G. Melcher of Newton Centre, who spoke on 
i 
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“Helps in Church, Business, and Home,” 
He was given a rising vote of thanks for his 
kind talk and suggestions, A collection was 
taken, the meeting closing with the repeating 
of Our Faith, 

The social hour and refreshments served 
by the Whitman friends followed the busi- 
ness meeting, MAupE C, NUTTER, 

i Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service, July 5, will be 
conducted by Rev. Leon A, Harvey. 


At the First Parish in Brookline the 
Sunday morning service, July 5, will be 
conducted by Rev, Charles W, Wendte of 
Brighton, 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service July 5, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Frank §. C, Wicks of In- 
dianapolis, Ind, 


Churches. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father: 
On April 1 last, Rev. Melvin Brandow, who 
had served this congregation for three and 
a half years, left, to take charge of the First 
Church of Plymouth, Mass. About the 
same time Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, for 
thirteen years pastor of the First Chureh in 
Dorchester, arrived in Washington after a 
winter spent in Great Britain;and Lancaster, 
being accessible and the pulpit vacant, he 
consented to come here for the remaining 
three months of the church year. His 
strong personality, forceful preaching, quiet 
dignity, and public spirit at once captivated 
every member of the congregation, and 
plans were at once laid to retain him if 
possible. At a large (for us) congregational 
meeting held June 14 a unanimous call 
was extended to Mr. Shippen to become the 
regular minister of this church, and after 
a week’s consideration he announced at the 
Sunday morning service on June 21 his ae- 
ceptance, This happy congregation will 
endeavor to install him formally early in 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
SUIIMER CAMP FOR BOYS 


At Lake Sporrorp, between Keene, N.H., and 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 
ofits own. Bookletfree. 


Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


The Children’s Mission 


Yo the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 8 7 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. oh cot . 

Applications solicited from familizs within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 


Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Su y 
297 Tremont St.. ety? 


a 


u 
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September. The Shippen name is not new 
in Lancaster. A great-great-grandfather of 
Mr. Shippen lived here and was paymaster 
in the: Colonial Army, and after the Revo- 
lution was judge of this district. In 1750 
he built the old mansion that is now the 
Shippen School for Girls. One of the prom- 
inent city streets is named Shippen and the 
Shippen history and relics of the commu- 
nity are much prized. Although here but a 
few weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Shippen have made 
many friends. With much enthusiasm 
this congregation broke ground for its new 
church building on June io, Mr. Shippen 
and some of the trustees shovelling the first 
earth. The building will be built of native 
limestone of a light cream color. The 
architecture will be old English and the seat- 
ing capacity about three hundred. ‘The 
contractor expects to have the building 
ready for occupancy by March 1 next, 
The future for this missionary field looks 
very bright. 


Rowr, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: The 
people of this hill-town parish are enjoying 
the comfort and convenience of their new 
chureh very much, It is not only attractive 
to the eye, it is distinctly worshipful. The 
children appreciate the freedom and the op- 
portunities of their own rooms, and the 
Women’s Alliance finds a pleasant meeting- 
place there. In the early spring the local 
Grange united with the church in a service, 
the officers of the Grange sharing the open- 
ing exercises with the minister. June 7 the 
Order of Red Men of Charlemont, Mass., 
with the Pelham Council of Women, to the 
number of forty-five, drove eight miles— 
and some even more—in the heat to attend 
our service. The minister, after welcoming 
the organization, and referring to the friend- 
ship which in the old days had existed be- 
tween Preserved Smith of Rowe and Parson 
Field of Charlemont, preached on ‘‘The True 
Test of Democracy.” ‘he audience filled the 
church, and overflowed into the children’s 
room, June 14 the first christening service 
in the new building was held, and six little 
children received the rite. That afternoon 
the minister christened two children at 
Monroe Bridge, Mass. June 21 was Chil- 
dren’s Sunday. The general subject of the 
programme was ‘‘God in Nature,’’ and the 
children told of God’s care of buds and 
blossoms, of the way in which seeds travel, 
of the insect friends of flowers, and of the 
love which mankind has had for flowers 
from the earliest times,—a love which has 
often led to worship. The Women’s -Alli- 
ance has completed a successful year of work, 
and is now planning for its annual fair 
August 6, 


PirrspurG, Pa.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev, I, Walter Mason: In spite of 
the prevailing industrial and business depres- 
sion, from which this community suffers no 
less, if not more, than other parts of the coun- 
try, the church is about to close a year of 
Steady growth. The eighth year of Mr. 
Mason’s constructive work with us has been 
rounded out in a gratifying manner by Buch- 
~ tel College choosing him as the preacher of 
the baccalaureate sermon and conferring on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, The 
itle fits the man, as for spiritual power, 

llectual clearness, and literary charm his 
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sermons are unsurpassed, The theme for 
the sermon of Sunday, June 28, was “The 
Grace of Jesus Christ,” 


Personal. 


Among those who were honored by de- 
grees from colleges and universities during 
the commencement season we note the names 
of three Unitarian ministers, who received 
the honorary degree of D.D.: from Buchtel 
College, Rev. S. Walter Mason, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
from Harvard University, Rev. William 
Channing Gannett, pastor emeritus of the 
First’ Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Rochester, N.Y.; and Rev. William Wallace 
Fenn, dean of the theological Faculty of 
Harvard University. 


An Impossible Division. 


We do not like to divide society into the 
two divisions of the selfish and the unself- 
ish, the sinners and the saints. ‘hat is not 
an easy nor fair division to make. It may be 
that God has the power to separate the sheep 
from the goats, butitis hardly given to us to 
do it accurately. We are all selfish and un- 
selfish. Weare more or less sinners and more 
or less saints. We may be, perhaps, sinners 
in fact, and saints in the making. None of 
us have fallen to the lowest depths or risen 
to the greatest heights of human nature. 
We are all more or less the victims of the 
loneliness of our selfishness and sin, and we 
all have some of the joys of fellowship with 
other souls because of our righteousness. 

These qualities of life are relative with us. 
There is'‘no doubt that we suffer from loneli- 
ness of soul more than we ought. We have 
not yet earned the fellowship with man and 
God for which we are intended. ‘There is 
not yet enough sympathy and righteousness 
in our living. 

This is the fault of each one of us more 
than it is the fault of our neighbors. It is 
our fault because we do not love and we do too 
often lock the door of our heart with the key 
of unreasonable selfishness. When shall we 
learn that we are more lonely when we cease 
to love than when we cease to be loved? It 
is for each one of us to change our attitude 
if we would find all the good will and good 
fellowship that there is in the world.—The 
Open Way. 


Eliot and Roosevelt. 


A private correspondence has been printed 
in the daily papers. Probably the letters 
are genuine because we have been informed 
on good authority that efforts were being 
made to discover the person who gave them 
to the representatives of the press. There 
is an understanding between Harvard and 
Yale that all men who row in the crews and 
represent the two colleges shall be in good 
standing as students, Two of the members 
of the Harvard crew in their zeal for the race 
had somewhat neglected their studies and at 
the end of the season undertook to smuggle 
from the college library some books which 
they intended to read while in training. 
Being detected in a breach of the rules, they 
were put on probation. This disqualified 
them for membership in the crew. If they 
had not been punished, a serious breach of 
discipline would have been overlooked, and a 
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scoffing world might properly have said that 
the college honored athletics, and put the 
winning of the race above scholarship and the 
personal honor of the students. Of course, 
when the President of the United States in- 
terfered, he did not know all the facts or 
consider sufficiently the dilemma which faced 
the Harvard Faculty. 

That, after this event, the Harvard crew 
won in a remarkable manner shows that no 
one was punished but the immediate of- 
fenders, and makes it even seem possible, 
if not probable, that the crew was improved 
by the change that- was made, Had this 
occurred in former times as an event in the 
history of nations, the issue of the race would 
certainly have been cited as a remarkable 
example of a special interposition of Divine 
Providence to vindicate the law of righteous- 
ness and show that the path of duty is the 
path not only of honor, but of safety. As 
printed in the daily papers, the correspond- 
ence is as follows :— 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO PRESIDENT ELIOT, 
President C. W, Eliot, Cambridge:— 

Is it not possible, and would it not be more 
fitting and just to substitute another punish- 
ment for Fish and Morgan, if, as is stated, they 
merely took away a book which they were 
permitted to use in the library? It seems 
to us, and we feel sure to the great body of 
graduates, it is unfair and unnecessary to 
make all of us suffer for an offence of this 
kind, for which some other punishment might 
surely be found. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
ROBERT BACON, 


PRESIDENT ELIOT TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


President Roosevelt, White House, Wash- 
ington, D.C.:— 

Each man did a dishonorable thing. One 
violated in his private interest and in a 
crooked way a rule made in the common in- 
terest; while the other gave a false name, 
and did not take subsequent opportunity to 
give hisown. ‘The least possible punishment 
was putting them on probation, but that 
drops them from the crews. A keen and sure 
sense of honor being the finest result of college 
life, I think the college and graduates should 
condemn effectively dishonorable conduct. 
The college should also teach that one must 
never do scurvy things in the supposed in- 
terest or for the pleasure of others, 

CHarLes W. ELior. 


| James jis Wingate& Son 


| 
| 338 Boylston Street, Boston 
Established 1860 


Special Low Prices 


| To Churches for Exterior and Interior Painting 
and Decoration, Stained Glass Windows 

/ Pew Cushions, Carpets, Rugs 

| Draperies, Church Furni« 

| ture and Electric 

| Fixtures. 


JOHN MURRAY QUINBY 
(Son of the late George W. Quinby, D.D.) 


206 Waverly Ave., Newton 
Church Representative 

| Telephone gor-t N.N. 1218 B.B, 

Special designs without charge 


Secure our prices before ordering any church 
| or residential work. 
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Pleasantries, 


Irascible Old Gent: ‘Waiter, this plate is 
quite cold!” Waiter: ‘‘Yes, sir; but the 
chop is ’ot, sir, which I think you'll find it'll 
warm up the plate nicely, sir.”’—T7t-Buts. 


Its location —‘“ You are something of an 
anatomist, I believe?” “Yes,” ““Then 
where is the humorous vein I hear about 
sometimes?” ‘In the neck. It is some- 
times called the jocular vein.”—Drake’s 
Magazine. 


An English health officer recently received 


the following note from one of the residents 
of his district, ‘‘Dear Sir,—I beg to tell you 
that my child, aged eight months, is suffering 
from an attack of measles, as required by act 
of Parliament.” 


A gentleman writes to the Publisher's Ctr- 
cular, ‘‘ While staying at a well-known sea- 
side town, and inquiring at a book-shop 
there for ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’ I was told they had not it, the vender 
being quite sure, as all the cookery books 
were kept together!””—Critec. 


Mrs. Penfield: ‘‘My husband has found a 
way by which he says I am of the greatest 
help to him in his literary work.” Mrs. 
Hillaire: “How nice that must be for you, 
my dear! But how are you able to do it?” 
“As soon as I see him at his desk, I go into 
another room, and keep perfectly quiet until 
he has finished.”—Puck. 


A Philadelphian tells this story on himself. 
He was dining at a restaurant in New York, 
and on the menu were snails dressed in 
various ways. He tried first one dish and 
then another and another, A New York 
friend said, with an air of surprise, “ Why, 
don’t you have snails in Philadelphia?”’ 
“Oh, yes, indeed, we have them, but we can’t 
catch them.” 


The scholars had listened with attention 
to the story of Enoch, and at its close the 
teacher asked, ‘‘Do you know of any one else 
who was ever translated?”? Obvious as was 
the answer, the occasion seemed to drive 
away all thought, until the German youth in 
the corner broke the silence by exclaiming, 
“TI know a Miss Vogel who married Mr, 
Bird.’—The Happy Thought. 


In trying to gain a rational explanation of 
how a human mind can disappoint its pro- 
prietor, a story of an Oakland litigant throws 
some light on the problem. A friend asked 
him how he happened to lose his case. “Oh,” 
he replied, ‘I had a lawyer who got to talk- 
ing and went off and left his mouth running.” 
If one wants his mind to do good service, he 
must stay by and hold it to its work.—Pacific 
Umitarian., 


Sullivan bought a goat, for which he paid 
$5. Shortly after he received a tax bill on 
the goat of $8. He called on Rafferty, the 
assessor, and said, ‘‘Why do you tax me $8 
on my goat when I paid but $5 for him?” 
“Well,” said Rafferty, “I have carefully read 
what the statutes say; and it reads, ‘Who- 
ever owns property abutting on the street 
shall be taxed $4 a front foot.’”’—Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


The elderly lady with the bundles had 
fallen asleep in the car. She awaked when 
the brakeman called out the name of the 
station. “‘Where are we, Bobby?” she 
asked, ‘“‘I don’t know, grandma,” answered 
the little boy. ‘“Didn’t the brakeman say 
something just now?” ‘No. He just stuck 
his head inside the door and sneezed.” 
‘‘Help me with these things, Bobby!” she 
exclaimed, hurriedly. ‘This is Oshkosh. 
It’s where we get off.’’— Youth's Companion. 
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Sterling Silver | 
COFFEE 
SETS 


151. WASHINGTON: STE 
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The Froblen @ For Country Houses 
No elevated tank z e sab 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any pres- 
sure up to 60 lbs. 

The Ideal 

Fire Protection 
Send for illustrated 
Catalogue “11.”’ Let our Lng?- 
neers figure out your needs, 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market St., Boston 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes” book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp or free on application. E. H. 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE Inzoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY LAYMEN 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


THE SUMMARY OF AN INVESTIGATION 
CONDUCTED BY 


LEWIS G. WILSON 


In this pamphlet is gathered the testimony of 
one hundred and fifty loyal and devoted church 
attendants—such men as realize the importance 
of the Church and willingly assume the responsi- 
bility of supporting it. It contains many inter- 
esting and cogent reasons for attending church. 


Issued as Tract No. 232 


BY THE 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L T 


ALLEN, will reopen their School f irls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 2 ono FOF Girls, 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


22nd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. Voung boys in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. FE. WHITE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


128th year opens Sept. 16th, 1908. For Catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


ili Worcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academyss.2ittenea i 880 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
ad-sirable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 


fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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